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It will be observed that in this issue we 
are still using as our title, The Journal of 
Bible and Religion. This is in accordance 
with the decision made at the national meet- 
ing in New York. It seemed to be agreed 
that the present title was not entirely satis- 
factory, but that a better substitute had not 
yet been found. Furthermore, it was felt 
that if the name of the Journal were changed, 
a corresponding change of the name of the 
Association should be considered. A com- 
mittee of five members was appointed to re- 
study the purpose of the Association and the 
title of the Journal. See the report of the 
annual meeting on pages 61-64. 

This number of the Journal will be found 
to display a rather unusual degree of unity. 
The central theme is the merits of the new 
orthodoxy versus religious liberalism. More 
specifically this issue is debated in the sym- 
posium, but it will be found that Professor 
William Scott in his presidential address de- 
fends religious liberalism. In the Discus- 
sion section, a new feature of the Journal, 
Professors Edgar S. Brightman of Boston 
University, Amos N. Wilder of Andover- 
Newton Theological School, Virginia Cor- 
win of Flora Stone Mather College, West- 
ern Reserve University, and Irwin R. Beiler 
of Allegheny College comment upon the 
symposium, while Professors Craig and Ha- 
routunian reply. Further comment is in- 
vited for publication in the May issue. Even 
the Book Review section contributes to this 
general theme with three significant books 
by continental theologians reviewed by Pro- 
fessor Haroutunian and a new book by John 
Baillie reviewed by Professor Brightman. 

CLARENCE TucKER Craic is the Pro- 
fessor of New Testament at the Oberlin 
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The Teaching of Religion and the 
Democratic Ideal* 
WILLIAM SCOTT 


OST OF US who belong to this associa- 

tion have been accustomed to think 
of democracy as the ultimate, happy organi- 
zation of society towards which the whole 
world was moving. It has been a kind of 
faith to which most American people have 
subscribed. We have believed in the edu- 
cability of the individual and in his power 
both to control himself and with other free 
men to control the society to which he be- 
longs. The progress of enlightenment would 
involve the adoption of the democratic ideal 
everywhere. Democracy, we thought, was 
the inevitable logic of history. But this 
faith has been badly shattered by the course 
of events in recent times. Not only in Europe 
is democracy regarded as a foolish and im- 
practical ideal, but in America as well 
there is a widespread conviction that democ- 
racy has proved a failure. 

There are many reasons for this mood of 
disillusionment which has come over our 
people, but there are two contributing fac- 
tors of particular importance. The first is 
the lack today of a frontier in America with 
all the opportunities which existed for peo- 
ple of courage and industry to develop the 
resources which were there. Heretofore we 
have placed great emphasis upon individual 


*The presidential address delivered at the thir- 
tieth annual ing of the National Association 
of Biblical Instructors held at Union Theological 
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initiative. The self-made man, meaning 
usually the poor boy who has succeeded in 
becoming rich, has been regarded as the 
particular ornament of a democratic society. 
Opportunities for material success have 
abounded in the past, and therefore we have 
stressed the advancement of individuals at 
the expense of the equally important demo- 
cratic principle of the responsibility which 
the individual owes to society. Now that 
there is no longer an expanding frontier, the 
kind of life which we believed to be charac- 
teristic of democracy is no longer possible 
except for a relatively few, and, as a result, 
we question the value of the system which 
seems to have failed us. 


In the second place, the excessive indi- 
vidualism which we have associated with 
democracy has received a still further shock 
due to the rise of technology. More than 
most people realize, the pattern of our life 
is being rapidly changed by the kinds of ma- 
chines which we use. Not only has the 
machine displaced many kinds of manual 
labor and thereby thrown multitudes out of 
work, but it has given rise to a society which 
is largely dependent upon the machine for 
its daily bread. The opportunity of a free 
choice of a means of livelihood does not ex- 
ist for most people, and, furthermore, a vast 
army is condemned for no fault of its own 
to be permanently unemployed. People on 
every hand, and especially the young, our 
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“lost generation,” are sceptical of the values 
in an order which gives rise to such condi- 
tions and, because they are frightened of 
what lies ahead, they lend a ready ear to 
those who maintain that democracy is to be 
supplanted by some kind of authoritarian 
control. Disillusioned people become the 
ready followers of those who proclaim loud- 
ly and confidently enough that they have a 
prescription for the ills of society. Musso- 
lini declared a few years ago that the youth 
of Italy was tired of liberty and wanted dis- 
cipline and autocracy. If we possess but a 
grain of realism, we must acknowledge that 
a like crisis is facing the democracies in the 
new world. Democracy has not proved as 
fruitful under changed conditions of life as 
I was supposed. People grow impatient of an 
) institution which has disappointed them. It 
is but a step from this to the demand for a 
radical change in the organization of our 
society. 

The fate of democracy is of the gravest 
concern to religion. It is possible, it is true, 
to maintain certain kinds of religion under 
an autocratic system of government, but 
the Judaeo-Christian development, which 
is our particular concern, has been nurtured 
in the soil of freedom. The two tenets 
of the rights of individuals and of the re- 
sponsibilities of individuals to society hold 
good for both democracy and religion. De- 
mocracy is more than a system of govern- 
ment. It is fundamentally the recognition of 
the value of individuals in their own right 
and not simply as cogs in a system or tools 
to serve the ends of the state. It is also a 
faith in the ability of men to master their 
environment so that the interests of the en- 
tire group are safeguarded. The real test 
for both democracy and religion is a crisis 
such as that which confronts us at present 
when circumstances arise which radically 
change the ways of life to which we have 
grown accustomed. Will democracy stand 
the strain which is being put upon it? Will 
religion stand by the democratic belief in the 
value of the individual which has been so 
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largely its motivation in the past? Unfor- 
tunately there is abroad a spirit of defeatism 
of gigantic proportions. Democratic people 
everywhere are beginning to wonder if 
their faith in the democratic principle is well 
founded and religious people are increas- 
ingly convinced of the futility of human 
striving. In one case as in the other people 
are turning to some form of authoritarian- 
ism or mysticism such as a mythical state or 
a “wholly other” God. Max Lerner in his 
book, Jt Js Later Than You Think, warns 
of the danger in this attitude of mind. We 
fear what we must face, he declares, and 
points to the peril in what he calls negativ- 
ism or fear about ourselves which can only 
result in the destruction of what we cherish. 
Democratic people must face the unpleasant 
facts that there never has been a perfect 
democracy and that the democratic ideal 
may be lost unless it is vigilantly guarded 
and promoted in terms of new situations as 
they arise. The present crisis presents a 
particular challenge since there are so many 
new and confusing elements in it. If a prin- 
ciple has seemed good when only imperfectly 
applied, it is logical to believe in it in spite 
of the difficulties which must be grappled 
with in a new set of circumstances. Since 
the democratic ideal and the religion of our 
western world stem from the same trunk, 
let us consider some of the ways in which 
the teacher of religion may aid in the pres- 
ent crisis confronting our western democ- 
racies. 

First, it is obvious that the teacher of re- 
ligion should throw the full weight of his in- 
fluence on the side of those moral principles 
which are at the basis of democracy. Old 
loyalties to such standards as freedom, 
equality, and brotherhood, which we have 
been accustomed to take for granted as 
axiomatic are today being called in question 
or abandoned. This is an age of moral con- 
fusion. In many quarters the power of the 
human mind to determine what is right and 
what wrong, what valuable and what value- 
less, is doubted. Morality, it is affirmed, is 
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a yardstick which we apply to others but 
only when it is convenient to ourselves. 
Like Thrasymachus in Plato’s Republic, the 
modern youth is apt to declare, “I tell you, 
justice is simply the advantage of the strong- 
er.” The present cynicism in regard to the 
reality of man’s moral professions has its 
counterpart in the cult of self-expressionism, 
or, in other words, of doing as one pleases. 
If there are no valid moral principles to re- 
strain one’s actions, why should one not 
have as much pleasure as possible by any 
means that are available? Why should one 
be inhibited by the thought of the possible 
consequences of one’s actions when those 
consequences need not be considered? Let 
each individual, it is argued, derive all the 
satisfaction he can for himself out of life. 
This is the only sensible course to adopt, 
and the only one that ever is, in reality, 
adopted by vigorous, vital men and women. 
This conviction, which denies that man ever 
is actuated by anything but selfish desires 
is the result of a disillusion in regard 
to the profession of the value of the individ- 
ual. Such a profession, it is averred, be- 
longs only in the dream world; in the realm 
of action, which is the real world, men are 
ruthless in seeking their own ends. 

This dualism of the ideal and the actual 
has cut deeply into modern life. Man’s 
reason tells him that the recognition of in- 
dividual rights and of adjustment of social 
relationships should be the primary con- 
cern of society, but blind impulse is in the 
saddle and reason is suppressed. As Mac- 
murray says of fascism: “To the cold white 
spirituality of the mind it opposes the hot 
intpulses of the blood. So action is achieved. 
But it is anti-rational action, which is de- 
structive of reason and of all its expressions 
and achievements.” Such effects in individ- 
uals and nations arising from the failure to 
fuse into a synthesis the ideals which reason 
approves and the actions which emotion dic- 
tates must be recognized for what they are. 
This is the first responsibility of the teacher 
of religion in this time of crisis. It will not 
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suffice for us to rationalize our refusal to put 
into practice the principles of rationality. 
Philosophy and theology have too often tried 
to excuse man’s barbarous impulses by pre- 
senting the view that the ideal is the real 
and that it is that other world of pure spirit 
that matters while in this world we have but 
faint impressions of that ideal world which 
we cannot be expected to put into practice. 
We are only deluding ourselves by such 
specious reasoning. The real world is the 
world of action and not some dimly dis- 
cerned, far-off, spiritual realm. It is im- 
possible to relegate what reason prescribes 
to a heaven of its own. The very effort to 
do so will react to our hurt. Not so did the 
great Hebrew prophets or Jesus of Naza- 
reth. Upon the teacher of religion rests the 
responsibility of upholding this heritage of 
our religious faith and insisting upon bring- 
ing into the practical affairs of human life, 
however complicated and difficult, the ideals 
which have been commended to the con- 
science of the world. It is much easier in 
times of stress such as the present to turn 
from the mad scene here to the thought of 
a transcendent order where God rules, but 
there is no other way than that of partici- 
pation on the human level and that involves 
effort and sacrifice. Losing our life, we save 
it. That paradox still holds good. The 
teacher of religion should make clear his 
conviction that this is so. 

Another service to democracy which no 
other agency can render so well as religion is 
the advocacy of the moral principle that ends 
do not justify means. True freedom is only 
possible under democratic control which is 
necessarily slow and somewhat wasteful in 
its operation. A militarily efficient society 
can never be democratic in form. When 
people think and have wills of their own 
and govern themselves, there is certain to 
be much wasted motion and sometimes 
wrong decisions are made which must later 
be corrected at considerable cost. Demo- 
cratic people, however, have never felt that 
effort along democratic lines is ever wasted 
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as long as people are using their minds to 
solve the problems of the society they are 
creating. The good in human values im- 
measurably outweighs the evil of inefficiency 
involved in the process. In time of war, 
when it is necessary to act quickly and to 
present a whole united front, democracy is 
reduced almost to the vanishing point in our 
democracies. This is regarded by the true 
democrat as the great anomaly of democ- 
racy inasmuch as men are largely refused 
the right to express their disagreement with 
the policy of their government in such times 
of emergency. But even though we have 
to accept such facts as inevitable, as long as 
we hold to our democratic principles we shall 
never concede that ends justify means. The 
opposite view has been taken in the total- 
itarian states. “The methods by which a 
people forces its way upwards are of no 
moment, but the goal which is reached is 
important,” was a Nazi radio announcement 
before the present war. This concept can be 
made the justification for anything, any vio- 
lence, any intrigue, any kind of lying. It 
seems impossible that any state could last 
very long where the political philosophy 
runs so counter to the elementary princi- 
ples of decent human relationships. There 
must be some coherent principle based on 
mutual trust for any human association to 
survive. The trouble is that such frightful 
philosophies spread in a time of crisis. Even 
as we acknowledge the frightfulness of it, 
we are being influenced by it to some ex- 
tent. In exceptional times, we rationalize, 
there must be some whittling down of our 
moral code. The great object—of course, 
speaking for those countries which are at 
war—is now to win the war. And so truth- 
fulness and the doing of justice and love 
for enemies are subordinated to the war 
spirit of a people fed on anything which 
will keep up its morale and stiffen it for 
the immediate end in view. 

Religion cannot afford to be silent on this 
question. We who are religious cannot 
brush aside the religious insights of our time 
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in a national or world crisis. The ultimate 
good of democracy is best advanced by hold- 
ing firmly to those truths which have been 
learned by the test of human experience. Re- 
ligion can strengthen democracy by clearly 
declaring what has been found to be true, 
that hatred cannot end hatred, nor vindic- 
tiveness vindictiveness, nor violence violence, 
though the ultimate end in view be praise- 
worthy. This knowledge has not been con- 
fined to one religious tradition alone. Laotze 
declared that according to the Tao an in- 
jury should be met by a superior goodness. 
“To those who are good to me I am good. 
And to those who are not good to me I am 
also good. And thus all get to be good. 
To those who are sincere with me I am sin- 
cere. And to those who are not sincere 
with me I am also sincere. And thus all get 
to be sincere.” Force, even if it could be 
exercised to accomplish a desirable end, is 
bad in itself. It is the equivalent of bowing 
down to Satan to win all the kingdoms of the 
world. Without the free consent of those 
to be governed, any external kind of sway 
is doomed to failure from the start. This 
principle applies to the Kingdom of God 
and to the kingdoms of this world. The case 
of Russia will serve as an illustration. In 
the early years of the Russian revolution the 
control of industry by the workers was 
abandoned in favor of authoritarian man- 
agement. This was done in the interest of 
efficiency, we may suppose, but it was the 
entering wedge of a dictatorship the final 
results of which the world is even now 
awaiting with baited breath. The world is 
very slow to learn the lesson that ends do 
not justify means. Most persons are car- 
ried away by the dramatic quality in the 
exploits of their Caesars and Napoleons, 
who can always give convincing reasons for 
acting as they do. But as certainly as we 
sow the wind of uncontrolled power vested 
in dictators, we reap the whirlwind of im- 
perialisms, wars of conquest, unreasoning 
hatred and suspicion, carnage, misery, hope- 
less subservience, the destruction of all qual- 
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ities which add dignity to life. May it not 
be the rdle of thoughtful exponents of re- 
ligion to lead the world to moral sanity ? 
Still another responsibility to the cause of 
democracy which might well devolve upon 
religion is a due emphasis upon the human- 
ist values in our culture. Not humanism in 
the more technical sense, which someone 
has called a halfway house between Darwin 
and God, but the recognition of the ability 
and worth of man is meant. Democracy was 
founded on a great faith that man had a 
mind and a will capable of controlling his 
environment. Popular education was in- 
troduced to give the young the knowledge 
and training needed to play their part as 
responsible citizens in a democratic society. 
The schools which were really representa- 
tive of the democratic tradition have al- 
ways been progressive in the best sense of 
the word, teaching children to feel their 
competence as individuals, to use their minds 
not simply to learn but to form judgments, 
to engage in free discussion, and to be loyal 
above all to the great liberties guaranteed in 
the Bill of Rights. Talent and training and 
character were to be appreciated as the flow- 
ering of the individual life in a democracy. 
Liberalism has been the corresponding point 
of view in religion. It, too, is predicated on 
the competence of the individual. By the 
exercise of his reason man may steadily de- 
velop a better understanding of the world, 
according to the liberal; by his critical fac- 
ulties he is able to pass moral judgments on 
himself, other individuals, and social insti- 
tutions; by his reason and his will he can 
build a society which will be progressively 
more like the ideal of the Kingdom of God. 
Man is endowed with moral discernment 
and intellectual and practical efficiency. It 
is liberalism which has given us the his- 
torical point of view in the study of our 
sacred scriptures and of religious doctrines. 
It is in the open-minded, critical, liberal 
spirit that a study has been made of the 
whole field of historical religion so that our 
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own particular religious heritage can be 
viewed in a better perspective in relation to 
the religions of other peoples. Liberalism 
has been filled with hope for a better world, 
for it has put its trust in the ability of man. 
Liberalism was responsible for the social 
gospel of which we hear so little today, for 
it seemed clear that with the increased in- 
terdependence of men the gospel bore upon 
their: relationships as well as upon the lives 
of individuals. Changing conditions of life 
became as much a responsibility of religion 
as changing men. 

Today we are not so sure of man’s com- 
petence to change anything for the better. A 
mood of pessimism has settled upon the 
earth. We call it by different names. Some 
call it realism; some, awareness of original 
sin. At any rate, contrary to the humanist 
claim, man is found to be a wretchedly self- 
fish and inefficient creature. The power of 
education to produce socially effective people 
was an error based upon the educational fal- 
lacy of transference. One can never count on 
the type of thought and training in the sim- 
ple, protected life of the school room being 
carried over into the much more complex 
and difficult social relationships of adult life. 
Likewise, liberalism, it is held, has not mer- 
ited the confidence that was placed in it form- 
erly. One can scarcely pick up a religious 
magazine in which liberalism is not referred 
to as being bankrupt or as being superseded 
by a more theological faith. In particular, the 
social gospel is attacked as a superficial pal- 
liative contrived by amiable but mistaken 
men for the ills of society which, in reality, 
are derived from something much deeper. 
The Church, it is maintained, has a greater 
task than concern for social justice, however 
desirable that goal may be. It is beginning 
at the wrong end to try to apply religious 
ideals to industrial conditions or any other 
problem of social arrangement. The func- 
tion of religion is the much more import- 
ant duty of interpreting God to man. The 
religiously trained person who begins on 
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the manward side rather than on the God- 
ward side is not true to his trust, for he is 
in possession of the traditions which have to 
do with the divine revelation made to man 
throughout human history. Religion is 
charged with the supreme duty of making 
known the fact of the transcendent God, 
whose word we should accept with utter 
obedience. There is no other way by which 
the world can be saved, and if men refuse to 
accept the divine revelation, they are brought 
under the judgment of God and suffer de- 
servedly for their perverse course. The les- 
son of history is the lesson of obedience to 
the will of God revealed through His word. 

The recourse to such an abstract theo- 
logical conception is but another case of 
seeking to escape from the problems of the 
present difficult period of human history. It 
is natural to try to find security in these 
chaotic days by appeal to authority, but it is 
vain. What is the revelation that is given? 
What is the mysterious word of God which 
embodies God’s revelation of Himself to 
the world? Where is it to be found? Is it 
a gradual unfolding of the mind of God 
perceived by the heart of man in the same 
gradual way? Or was it given once for all 
in the religion of the Bible? Or was it giv- 
en in the Bible and only gradually under- 
stood as the human race has gained experi- 
ence? The answer that is given in many 
quarters is that the word of God is to be 
understood as in line with the Augustinian- 
Calvinistic system of theology which, it is 
maintained, is based upon the Bible. Points 
of doctrine are settled by appeal to the let- 
ter of the Bible in the old traditional way. 
But this is the sheerest dogmatism. It would 
be madness for us who know something of 
the literary and historical criticism of the 
Bible to seek to substantiate any particular 
views by such a method. It would be cut- 
ting the very ground from beneath our feet 
to seek to rationalize any particular creed bv 
an appeal to the absolute authority of the 
Bible. If there is any absolute authority 
there, it is the authority which inheres in the 
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free spirit of man who is seeking God. The 
religion of the Bible is multiform. Even 
the unique contribution made by Jesus 
has been preserved in four gospels, each dis- 
tinct from the other three. These are four 
facets reflecting the divine light if you will, 
but the light is being reflected by human 
agencies and its character depends in part 
upon these agencies. We can never escape 
the fact of man’s part in any body of truth. 
To attempt to establish something as abso- 
lute, independent of anything man can say 
or do about it, is meaningless. 

Freud has taught us that the individual 
flees from what he unconsciously fears. 
When we have not learned to accept the 
burdens and implications of a course of 
action, we argue with ourselves that the 
course of action itself is wrong. This is 
the beginning of all mental sickness; we 
try to escape from harsh reality into a 
dream world. Man is making a muddle of 
his world; therefore, while it may seem 
that the only hope for the future is in a 
thorough repentance for past follies and 
an arduous climb toward a more humane 
order of life, we tend to argue that the 
future rests with God anyway, that man is 
naturally both blind and sinful, and that 
his weak efforts will amount to nothing 
since all is of God. Religion must con: 
cern itself with humanist values, or it 
becomes an artificial, sickly growth. There 
is no escape from the social implications 
of religion. We may attempt to find refuge 
in some myth like the Word of the con- 
fessional dialectic, but, as Barth himself has 
perceived, religion must come to grips with 
concrete social reality or perish. If liber- 
alism has resulted in too much talk and 
not enough action, that is no reason why 
it should be renounced. If the social gos- 
pel has been hampered by the fact that peo- 
ple with more enthusiasm than intelligence 
have supported it, we may still believe in it. 
Even though the contention be true that 
the complexities of modern society have 
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made it impossible to establish accurate 
norms of justice as between groups and 
individuals, this does not excuse us from 
trying to find a solution, for the problems 
of society are the problems of religion. It 
is the milieu in which religion has been 
nurtured and always will be nurtured. What 
is required of the social gospel, which has 
allegedly fallen on such evil days, is a deep- 
ening into a really adequate social force. 
It is the major problem of religious educa- 
tion to implement the cause of democracy 
in controlling environment so that true hu- 
man liberty may be established. 

This leads to the consideration of another 
heavy responsibility which rests upon the 
teacher of religion. Like all other real teach- 
ers, he must strive to develop in those he 
instructs an attitude marked by fairminded- 
ness, integrity, and rational thought. The 
democratic spirit is far more than the lib- 
erty to do what we wish short of crime and 
to say what we wish short of libel or slan- 
der. It recognizes that liberty depends upon 
much else which is even more important than 
liberty. It is constantly using man’s criti- 
cal aptitudes to improve society and shows 
a readiness to avail itself of new facts which 
may contribute to that end. If religion is 
to be of service to democracy, it must cul- 
tivate a similar spirit. It is obvious that 
the teaching of science helps to produce a 
respect for facts however unfamiliar or un- 
congenial they may be. Nobody can ad- 
vance in science who hasn’t an open and 
receptive mind. Beyond a doubt any scien- 
tific study involves rigorous mental disci- 
pline. There is a temptation to make courses 
in religion somewhat less difficult. Religion 
has so largely depended on an emotional 
appeal that the teacher of religion may feel 
that some kind of compromise with the ex- 
isting conditions is in order and he then pro- 
ceeds to teach the more palatable facts of 
Biblical history, slipping over the hard 
places, or else he may use his material for 
devotional or other edifying ends without 
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bothering at all about the difficult critical 
problems. By such means, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, he slips into the conventional ways 
of the priestly class from time immemorial, 
using his office not for really developing his 
students but for strengthening them in pre- 
conceived ideas and familiar emotional atti- 
tudes. Courses in religion may be either 
sedative or challenging in character, depend- 
ing on the teacher. If the teacher sets about 
his work with an attitude of rigorous regard 
for all facts from whatever quarter they may 
come, if he challenges his students to use 
their minds in judging fairly of the evidence, 
if he inculcates by precept and example re- 
spect for beliefs of others, however different 
from his own, he has done something of in- 
calculable value for his students. Courses 
in the Bible, in History of Religions, in 
Philosophy of Religion, are all excellent sub- 
jects for developing a mentality both toler- 
ant and critical, which is of the greatest im- 
portance in developing a democratic state. 
In these days when it is so difficult to be 
impartial in our judgments and restrained 
in our emotional reactions, it is particularly 
important that religion which inevitably at- 
fects the emotional life, should be also in- 
tegrated with the whole of our life on its 
intellectual as well as its emotional side. 
This leads to the last point of this paper. 
A responsibility of the teacher of religion, 
which in a way includes all the previous 
points, is the assistance he may render in 
building up a philosophy of religion which 
is adequate to the needs of the modern 
world. At the Canadian Institute on Eco- 
nomics and Politics which the reader of this 
paper attended last summer, the subject 
for the entire twelve days of the Institute 
was the Crisis of Democracy. One striking 
fact was that, while the various speakers 
occasionally referred to religion as a factor 
which might aid the world in its present 
extremity, not one expressed a great deal 
of hope that it would do anything. Moral 
conviction, a more socialized point of view 
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developed through our educational system, 
legislation with a view to social justice— 
these were the means advocated. The moti- 
vation of religious conviction was passed 
by as though of no consequence. That 
thoughtful men should pass religion up is 
a sad commentary on the state of religion in 
our time. Men of good will, who are aware 
of the needs in the existing situation, turn 
to every other recourse but religion. It may 
be countered to this, it is admitted, that such 
persons are the product of a religious envir- 
onment and that, were it not for that relig- 
ious nurture, they would not be disposed 
to take action at all. Even if we grant 
that there is some truth in this contention, 
it is a different thing from utilizing the 
resources of religion to achieve the ends 
that are being sought by other means. The 
tragedy in the situation is that the resources 
are there but that by unfortunate circum- 
stances they have largely ceased to become 
operative. They are like what business 
men call “frozen assets.” What is the 
difficulty? In every other realm, inven- 
tion, art, science, and whatever, there is a 
steady progress keeping step with the pro- 
gress of life as a whole. In religion alone 
there tends to be a fixation at a point far 
below the level of culture generally. The 
usual attitude of the man of science toward 
religion is one of impatience for this very 
reason. He is usually completely ignorant 
of the advances in religious thought which 
have been made but he judges of the aver- 
age, and his judgment, so far as it goes, 
is substantially correct. What devolves 
upon the teacher of religion is to make him 
wrong by changing the situation. Educa- 
tion in religion is a crying need. It is the 
teacher of religion who must carry the 
major load in this for, while we have our 
churches as the organized expression of 
religion, the present demand upon their 
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ministry being what it is, the long, hard 
road of educating in modern religious con- 
cepts which will fit the mentality of our 
time must be travelled mainly by the teach- 
ers of religion. There should be many more 
of them. They should be in all our secon- 
dary schools as well as in our colleges, 
and they should be up to the minute in 
their professional preparation. The teacher 
of religion, having the time to develop ideas 
and attitudes in those he teaches, will be 
the cornerstone of the revival of religion 
which is needed. We have before our eyes 
today a huge spectacle of the power of 
ideas in the European scene. Nothing is as 
strong in human society as ideas. They are 
mighty weapons which may be used for 
good or evil. In place of the outgrown 
myths which are so sedulously propagated 
in many quarters, we need concepts of the 
meaning of life based upon intelligence. 
This is the task of religion. It is not with- 
in the province of this paper to discuss 
any particular philosophy of religion except 
to repeat the point already made that in 
any adequate philosophy the idea of God 
must be such as to bring Him into a work- 
able relation with man’s strivings for a 
higher good. If we exalt God to such a 
degree that he is outside of man’s spirit and 
if we lower man to such a degree that he 
is necessarily to be regarded as utterly sin- 
ful and blind, we have created a chasm 
which can never be bridged. But if God 
is what in a former terminology was called 
“transcendent and immanent,” we have a 
conception which best fits the known facts 
of our world and may be used as a power- 
ful leverage for the creation of a better 
world. An adequate philosophy of religion 
which would fire the imagination of our 
time may yet prove an important means 
of saving democracy in this time of crisis. 
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The Renewed Interest in The Religious Ideas 
of The Bible 


CLARENCE T. CRAIG 


The topic which has been assigned to me 
in opening this symposium is one that really 
begs the question. Is there a renewed in- 
terest in the religious ideas of the Bible? I 
do not think that this is the impression given 
by the distinguished New Testament scholar 
who contributed to the Haverford sym- 
posium on the present status of Near East 
studies.* It might be objected that he dealt 
with research and not interest ; but when the 
present dean of a midwestern divinity school 
wrote on The Study of the Bible from the 
standpoint of the undergraduate, I did not 
see that he laid the emphasis on religious 
ideas. Understanding Christianity as “the 
vital religious life. of successive periods,” he 
seemed to lay more stress on the period than 
on the religious ideas. It is true that the 
year has seen the appearance of a fine treat- 
ment of The Religion of the New Testa- 
ment,® which goes far to fill the need pointed 
out two years ago in a survey of recent 
trends of New Testament scholarship. Yet 
this interest is quite far from being universal. 

This is due in part to the lower impor- 
tance assigned to ideas in much of our social 
psychology. Ideas are looked upon as 
rationalizations from the social patterns of 
experience and the economic organization of 
life. The primary factors are not ideational, 


1The Haverford Symposium on Archaeology 
and the Bible, edited by Elihu Grant. New Haven, 
New section is by Henry 
2E. C. Colwell, The Study of the Bible, Chi- 
cago, 1937. 
8Ernest W. Parsons, ad Religion of the New 
Testament, 


‘Clarence T. urrent Trends in New 
Testament Study,” LVII, 350-375. 
5As applied to New Testament, this is 


illustrated by Deald W. Riddle, Early Christian 
Life, Chicago, 1936. 
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but the emotions, desires, aspirations, and 
felt needs of various groups at different 
times. Even for the age, the ideas are sec- 
ondary rationalizations of approved pat- 
terns. How then do they have vital signifi- 
cance for any other age? It is the life of a 
period which should be studied, not the ideas 
which they happened to hold about their 
experience.° 


I, 


Nevertheless, there is an undoubted re- 
newal of interest in the religious ideas of the 
Bible abroad, and in some quarters in our 
own country. But does the future lie with 
the renaissance of Bible-centered religion? 
In the past we in America have, roughly 
speaking, recapitulated in our own way the 
cultural and intellectual development of 
Europe. There once was a lag of from 
fifteen to thirty years, but with the devel- 
oped facilities for the dissemination of new 
ideas, this lag has become less and less. If 
we compare the rapidity of importation of 
what is popularly called Barthian theology 
with the importation of Ritschlian theology 
in an earlier generation we see this clearly. 

There is this difference, however. Though 
the cultural situation which originally pro- 
duced the Ritschlian theology and its dis- 
solution into the history-of-religions school 
has completely disintegrated abroad, 
many fondly imagine that ~something 
like these will continue indefinitely in 
America, where the effects of the First 
World War were not so devastating. 
No one can disprove that,—yet. It is be- 
lieved that the conditions which made Cen- 
tral Europe favorable for free, critical schol- 
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arship from 1760-1914 no longer exist. We 
are told that the torch has been passed on to 
us. Scholars in all fields are in steady flight 
toward America, and we are the coming cul- 
tural leaders of the world. Hence, our in- 
digenous interests will guide the develop- 
ment in the future. Present trends abroad 
are not those which will be followed here, 
except possibly by an epigenous fringe along 
the eastern seaboard. In the future, an 
American theology will set the interests for 
American biblical research. So far as steps 
have already been attempted in this direc- 
tion, I do not see that they are leading to a 
renewed interest in the religious ideas of the 
Bible.® 

But there are a considerable number 
among us who are not ashamed to possess 
more than a merely historical interest in 
the Bible. They agree fully in the neces- 
sity that religious people should learn to 
think historically about their religion. It 
is a priceless inheritance from modern bib- 
lical criticism, that tradition never deter- 
mines matters of fact. The sources must 
be objectively studied by unbiased research. 
Yet they recognize what the disciples of 
Ranke did not realize, that there is an inevi- 
table relativity in the point of view of the 
observer. History will always be re-written 
because, even though no new facts are dis- 
covered, the old ones will appear in a new 
light to a different generation. Hence, there 
is no such thing as a completely unbiased 
study of facts. The “apologetic bias” of the 
religious interpreter must always be dis- 
counted if fact is to be recovered. But it is 
often forgotten that the “secular bias” 
needs likewise to be discounted. Natur- 
alistic assumptions are nevertheless presup- 


®The demand for an American theology has 
been especially vocal in the writings of E. E. 
Aubrey. 

7The Study of Theology, edited by Kenneth E. 
Kirk. New York, 1039. The section on the 
New Testament by C. H. Dodd, 219-248. 

8A symposium containing representative points 
of view was edited by John Baillie and Hugh 
Martin: Revelation, London, 1937. 
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positions, not facts, even though they have 
wide currency. 

The assumption that the past has nothing 
but historic interest for us is, as a matter of 
fact, a repudiation of historic Christianity. 
Despite all of the differences in historic 
Christianities, there has been one common 
element. These religious expressions have 
rested on the belief in the cosmic signifi- 
cance of certain historic facts. The Bible 
does not offer general, speculative ideas; 
its ideas are mainly interpretations of his- 
toric facts. As C. H. Dodd has put it: 
“Christian theology may be described as the 
attempt to understand the content of a 
divine revelation given in history.”" No 
one can expect an historian’s study of those 
facts to prove such a cosmic significance. 
That was the mistake of the older ortho- 
doxy. But where such theological interest 
is not found, interest in the religious ideas 
of the Bible tends at least to be low. 

But once more the religious world is 
fundamentally concerned with the idea of 
revelation. We cannot enter here into the 
debate as to whether there is a general 
revelation and a special revelation, or 
whether only the latter merits that desig- 
nation. Unquestionably, many of those 
who focus their attention upon the prob- 
lem need more historical discipline. Some 
show either a sovereign disregard of his- 
torical detail or an undisguised nervous- 
ness in facing the problem of relationships. 
The vehemence with which they oppose the 
thought of “outside pagan influences” 
shows the apologetic motivation of their 
position. But since the Hebrew people 
lived in intimate contact with Egyptians, 
Babylonians, Canaanites, Persians, Hellen- 
ized Syrians,—to mention only a few of the 
most important influences,—whatever may 
be looked upon as revelation must consist 
in the unique synthesis, not in any single 
entity that flowed down a pipe line uncon- 
taminated from Sinai to Christ. And when 
we see the variety of influences that entered 
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into the cults of redemption centering in 
the person of Christ, revelation must be 
found in the evaluation of the whole, not 
in some supernaturally communicated core 
of truth untouched by Jewish or Hellenistic 
influences. The religious man’s belief in 
the reality of a revelation is not to be dis- 
puted by the historian, but the believer must 
respect and build on the facts uncovered by 
the historians. 


II. 


But I am already anticipating conclusions 
before offering an exposition of the factors 
which are at work in some quarters today. 
I wish to divide them under three heads: 
(a) factors in the European spiritual expe- 
rience which has hitherto led the way; (b) 
factors in the present status of biblical re- 
search; (c) factors in our specific Ameri- 
can scene. 

The first two of these are really insep- 
arable. Research is carried on by individual 
men and women. They live in a particular 
cultural era. The projects that they are 
willing to undertake are those which prom- 
ise results in which they have some inter- 
est, and which promise to have some sig- 
nificance for humankind. No matter how 
much one believes in the quest for knowl- 
edge for its own sake, no economist spends 
his time tabulating the dates on the coins 
which pass over the counter of a partic- 
ular soda fountain. When a group of 
European scholars say that a particular line 
of research has become bankrupt, the re- 
joinder is at once in order, “Who says so?” 
Does it mean any more, in fact, than that 
the scholarly interest of these particular 
men has been diverted? 

I shall begin then with a few remarks on 
the development of the higher criticism and 
its relationship to the spiritual currents of 


®Robert S. Lynd, Knowledge for What? Prince- 


ton, 1939. 

10Henry S. Nash, The History of the Higher 
Criticism of the New Testament, New York, 1906 
deals with the central problems. 
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its time.2® It began in the eighteenth cen- 
tury when the deistic revolt against dog- 
matic confessionalism led to historic doubt. 
The carrying on of this work called for free 
and untrammelled minds, and an intellec- 
tual atmosphere friendly to research. This 
was not found where biblical studies were 
ecclesiastically controlled, but in the theo- 
logical faculties of the public universities on 
the continent. We are prone to forget, how- 
ever, that the various schools of radical criti- 
cism were only a part of the picture. Not 
only were there also the mediating scholars 
and the mediating theologians, whom our 
own liberals tended to follow. There were 
likewise strictly conservative scholars who 
went their own way, and who were much 
closer to the religious life of the country 
than those whose names we revered as the 
giants. And today, Hofmann, Schlatter, 
and the Erlangen School still have a follow- 
ing, when many of the others are quite with- 
out spiritual progeny. 

But criticism was always related to some 
larger ideational synthesis. The Hegelian 
school aimed to replace historic Christian 
doctrine with a speculative philosophy of 
religion. The beginnings of Christianity 
simply furnished an example of the dialectic 
of history. The idea was independent of 
any particular historical manifestation. After 
Germany recovered from the riot of meta- 
physics and Hegelianism went to roost in 
Oxford, the passion for scientific facts found 
its religious counterpart in the rise of the 
Ritschlian school. It discovered certain 
ethical values in Christian origins which it 
felt could be universalized. Finally, it was 
seen that the origins of Christianity could 
not be studied by any concentration on the 
literary criticism of the biblical sources, even 
when guided by the most vigorous skepti- 
cism of traditional beliefs. The history-of- 
religions school set their study in the widest 
sphere of relationships, ransacking the re- 
mains of even distant centuries for materials 
that might illumine the New Testament. 
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The completest freedom had been won— 
there was no doubt about that—but some 
time or other the question had to be faced. 
“Freedom for what?’ Here in America, 
the decade of the twenties was a time of 
emancipation from taboos and traditions. 
But the era of The American Mercury had 
to come to an end, for its function was ac- 
complished. The bearers of the banners of 
revolt had themselves no satisfying answers 
to what might be done with the new free- 
dom. The same result appeared in the field 
of biblical study. Criticism had been critical 
of the religious heritage. It is fruitless to 
deny that. But what was its constructive 
program when the chains of tradition had 
been stricken off ? 

Just eighteen years ago, I was listening 
to the lectures of Ernst Troeltsch at the 
University of Berlin. He had been the bril- 
liant theologian of the history-of-religions 
movement in biblical study. Coming from 
a liberal American seminary, I had been 
taught to look upon him as a prophetic voice 
of the future. I found that in his homeland, 
he was already looked upon as representing 
the close of an epoch rather than the begin- 
ning of a new one. While history-of- 
religions researches go on, no one carries 
on Troeltsch’s work. The reason is not far 
to seek. His conclusions about the inner 
nature of Christianity had not provided a 
taessage that could be preached. This may 
not concern the scholar, whose only busi- 
ness is to study movements, not to propagate 
them. But there is no religion to study, 
except as some people believe in it intently. 

The new movement began with a return 


11The slow emancipation from a modernized 
eschatology is traced by F. Holmstrém in Das 
Eschatologische Denken der Gegenwart, Giiters- 
loh, 1936. The “realized eschatology” of C. H. 
id is from one point of view like the German 
eschatology of the twenties. 
120ld Testament studies are summarized by 
George A. Barton in The Haverford Symposium, 
* cit., 47-78, and W. A. Irwin, AJSL, LV, 166- 
I 


18Walter B. Denny, The Career and Signifi- 
cance of Jesus, New York, 1933; and Irwin Beiler, 
Studies in the Life of Jesus, Nashville, 1936. 
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to the Bible as containing a word of God to 
the soul of man. The critics of Barth were 
easily able to show that his Romans and The 
Resurrection of the Dead imported many 
modern ideas into the Bible. It took almost 
a decade for students to shake off completely 
the presuppositions of idealistic philosophies 
and come to a biblical realism.’ But the 
absorption with the biblical ideas came be- 
cause men could not be satisfied to make an 
academic game out of the spiritual aspects 
of cultural epochs. They themselves lived 
in a spiritual crisis, where some ultimate 
Word was sought. Christianity had no fu- 
ture as a synthesis of modern ideas, only 
as a word of God from the world of the 
‘ible. 


Ill. 


It is time for us to turn from these sub- 
jective interests which are so evident in 
European Christianity and in part of our 
own to a few comments on the status of 
objective research. Not all of the develop- 
ments of biblical study emphasize religious 
ideas. In the Old Testament field, there 
is an emphasis on the cultural relationships 
with the rest of the Near East.** Though 
the ethical theism of the Hebrew prophets 
is not forgotten, the present focus of atten- 
tion is on the myth and ritual patterns. 
These are not dismissed, with the attitude 
of superiority of an age of rationalism. 
Rather, there is an increasing realization 
that just in myth and ritual religious ideas 
are perpetuated most effectively. 

In the New Testament field, one result 
has had important negative consequences. 
It is the establishment of the essentially 
eschatological frame-work of New Testa- 
ment religion as a whole, and of the teach- 
ing of Jesus in particular. It meant the 
death-knell to the well-intentioned mod- 
ernization on the part of biblical teachers. 
I am not unaware of the fact that at least 
two of the widely advertised texts for col- 
lege use reject the position.** But I think 
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that Cadbury is correct in his judgment, 
“We may set down as a feature of the 
recent past, at least among informed stu- 
dents of New Testament criticism, the ac- 
ceptance until it is taken for granted of 
that alien and unmodern eschatology to 
which the New Testament itself bears wit- 
ness. ‘The stone which the builders re- 
jected’ in the last generation is becoming 
in our own time almost ‘the head of the 
corner.’ Any interest in biblical ideas 
must take cognizance of the eschatological 
problem. 


A second factor in the development of 
research is the rise of the point of view 
of form-criticism. It has completed the 
re-orientation of “the life-of-Jesus research.” 
The expectation that a purely historical fig- 
ure might be recovered behind the sec- 
ondary layers of tradition suffered ship- 
wreck with the realization that this tradi- 
tion can only be studied from the stand- 
point of the formulation of the early Chris- 
tian faith. Our gospels are first-hand 
evidence for the preaching message of 
the Christian church, her controversial 
struggles, catechetical instruction, and cult 
interests. There is no reason to doubt 
the historic existence of a Jew by the name 
of Jesus, but our information comes from 
those who look to him as the divine center 
of their cult devotion. The hope of extract- 
ing from this tradition a purely human biog- 
raphy is an illusory one, though the ob- 
jective historian may make some estimate 
of his work and message quite apart from 
the truth or falsity of early Christian be- 
liefs about him. 

As we look back over the developments, 
four stages in the study of the Bible may 
be isolated. They are not entirely suc- 
cessive for all are represented today. In 
the first stage, the claims of criticism are 
completely rejected, or so nearly so that 
traditional beliefs are passed on unchanged. 
Here the interest in the religious ideas 


14H. J. Cadbury, op. cit. 89. 
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of the Bible is presumably strong. As a 
matter of fact, that is not the case. The in- 
terest lies in the present religious dogmas 
of the church. The Bible is valuable as a 
source of proof-texts for these. By allegory 
and other interpretative devices, the eccles- 
iastical tradition is supported. 

The second position may be described as 
the modernizing one. The interest in the 
Bible lies in the hope that it is possible “to 
go behind the whole dogmatic structure of 
Christianity and arrive at a kernel of purely 
objective historic fact upon which the Chris- 
tian religion could be founded anew.” The 
interest in the Bible is again an illusory one, 
for immediately usable results are expected. 
If the facts do not support a social-service 
Jesus and a spiritualized Paul, they are in 
some way or other made to fit these goals. 

In the third stage, there is a frank re- 
pudiation of any expectation that the reli- 
gious ideas of the Bible will be in any sense 
normative. The scholar seeks to reconstruct 
them as he would the beliefs of any past age. 
He learns from them such truths as he can 
appropriate, just as he learns from the er- 
rors of all past experience. The task of 
historical research is to uncover the pit from 
which our religion came; the task of teach- 
ing is to describe those remains meticulously. 

In the fourth stage, there is just as eager 
a desire to recover the religious ideas of the 
Bible. All modernizing of them is repudi- 
ated, because there is an inner conviction 
that here is a word of God to men. It is 
true that it is spoken in the language of a 
specific time, or rather succession of times ; 
it is not expressed in any modern or time- 
less fashion. Christianity does not consist 
in modernizing fourth century creeds nor 
sixteenth century confessions, but in ex- 
pressing for the twentieth century the mean- 
ing of a revelation which culminated in the 
first century. That cannot be done without 
a rigid recovery of the biblical ideas as they 
were originally expressed. Here, there is 
not only an interest in the ideas, but a rea- 
son for continuing to teach about them. 
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IV. 


The chief American factor in which I am 
interested is the conviction that education 
must be purposive, functional, and instru- 
mental. Ever since John Dewey popular- 
ized these slogans, they have been an in- 
evitable part of our educational life. The 
American educational scene is crossed by 
sharp divisions, but these do not affect the 
unanimous challenge to traditionalism. We 
do not yet agree on what the purposes should 
be.2> But we agree on the functional test 
in relation to the goal we approve. 

What then is the purpose of teaching the 
Bible within our general college curricu- 
lum? 

It is sometimes said that the Bible is a 
great collection of literature and should be 
studied as such. It certainly is; but among 
all the classics to be read in translation for 
their literary value, how much time may 
a liberal educator legitimately assign to 
the Bible? The history of the Jews is an 
important epoch in ancient history. Yes, 
but in any synthetic picture of cultural be- 
ginnings in the Near East, how much time 
do biblical events warrant in any liberal 
education? The Christian church has been 
an important factor in the development of 
western civilization, and no one can under- 
stand such an institution without knowl- 
edge of its origin. Quite true, but just 
how much time should go into the study of 
the beginnings of this one institution, con- 
sidering the sweep of the last twenty cen- 
turies? 

So far as I can see, there is only one 
basis for college departments offering exten- 
sive teaching in the Bible. It does not lie 
in approaching the material from the sec- 
ular stand-point as literature, history, or 
institutional origins. In the perspective of 
all of these fields, there is no place for 
separate departments of Bible. Only as this 


15Ernest H. Wilkins, The College and Society, 
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book is approached from the stand-point of 
its own assumptions about itself, as the 
record of a revelation of God, does it acquire 
such importance. To propagate the belief 
that it is such a revelation is no more the 
task of a course in a liberal college than the aim 
of acourse in Karl Marx’s Das Kapital is to 
convert people to socialism. But, on the 
other hand, we are not warranted in invit- 
ing college sophomores to spend a semes- 
ster trying to uncover the historic facts 
about a Jew by the name of Jesus who had 
the misfortune to suffer martyrdom first 
at the hands of his enemies, and then at 
the hand of his mistaken admirers. From 
that point of view, the place to study Jesus 
is in a series of biographies of such religious 
saints as Akiba, Francis of Assisi, and Gau- 
tama. Or we may adopt the position of 
the college teacher who frankly says that 
his course in the Synoptics is an example 
of the practice of historical method. On the 
contrary, I would hold that the reason for 
studying the Bible is that the student may 
be prepared to take a more intelligent atti- 
tude toward the religion of the majority in 
his cultural group. 

Though I have had no experience in 
college courses, I cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing a few dogmatic judgments re- 
garding the New Testament. Regarding 
the Old Testament, I would disclaim any 
competence as to how the material should 
be organized. 

First, I would express the belief that a 
formal introduction to the literature is not 
a good way to begin the study of the New 
Testament. Logically, the answering of the 
questions of date, authorship, purpose, 
readers, contents and the like may be pri- 
mary. But it does not approach the mate- 
rial psychologically from the standpoint 
of any defensible reason why the literature 
should be extensively studied. Let these 
questions be answered as they arise in con- 
nection with the study of the ideas. Until 
they are necessary for that purpose, why 
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should they be dealt with, particularly when 
the only answer that can be given in many 
cases is a series of competing hypotheses? 

In the second place, it seems to me that 
a study of the life and teachings of Jesus 
is a disadvantageous way for a college stu- 
dent to approach the New Testament. A 
devout, harmonistic treatment may appear 
to serve certain religious goals, but I do 
not see how a scholar could justify it in a 
liberal college program. If the gospels are 
to be studied on the basis of our present 
historical understanding, the student is 
faced with a constant process of trying 
to peel off secondary material, ending with 
results that can no longer serve the pur- 
pose of replacing historic Christianity with 
a modern Jesusology. When the gospels are 
studied, it should be from the point of view 
of “Jesus in the faith of men.” This enter- 
prise is not a prolegomenon for a precari- 
ous reconstruction of a “life of Jesus,” but 
a central study of the Christian gospel. 
It is the gospel which has been influen- 
tial in history, not an ancient Jew apart 
from that gospel. 

In the third place, a course on Paul is 
hardly the best introduction to the study of 
the New Testament. His writings may be 
the earliest which have been preserved, but 
the gospel did not begin with him. To un- 
derstand Paul, he must be placed in the 
matrix of the developing church, for he was 
not even the originator of gentile Christian- 
ity. Of course, Paul is such an important 
figure and his writings bulk so large within 
the earliest Christian documents that stu- 
dents who have become interested in Chris- 
tian origins may want a more detailed study 
of his interpretation of Christianity. But to 
begin with Paul exclusively is to invite the 
impression that his theology was normative 
for early Christianity, a position which some 
theologians quite unhistorically assume. 
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It follows, it seems to me, that the basic 
course in New Testament should be on “The 
Beginnings of Christianity” and primarily, 
the beginnings of the faith rather than ex- 
ternal events. The background is the set- 
ting of first-century Palestine and the rise 
of a man whose brief prophetic career was 
cut short by the joint opposition of Jewish 
and Roman authorities. The faith begins 
with the belief that he has been raised from 
the dead and that the coming deliverance 
will be through him. This faith was ex- 
pressed in a variety of ways, and the frag- 
mentary traditions about this Jesus of Naza- 
reth were all preserved and formulated in 
relation to this faith. Whether individually 
we view this as the center of a divine revela- 
tion or a first century superstition, here is 
the point at which the New Testament is 
important for men today, if it is sufficiently 
important to belong in a college curriculum. 
To learn about the origin of that faith is not 
a piece of apologetic. It is simply to study 
religious documents on the basis of their 
own assumptions. 

How may we summarize in conclusion the 
factors making for renewed interest in the 
religious ideas of the Bible? I would put 
first the purposive concept of education. If 
the study of the Bible is to serve men of to- 
day, it must face them not with a detailed 
picture of a small segment of ancient history, 
but with the claims of a divine revelation. 
The spiritual need of the hour in an increas- 
ingly wide area of our culture is not eman- 
cipation from cramping tradition, but a faith 
that will give meaning to life. Here-is the 
alternative: either the Bible should be ap- 
proached as offering a faith which every in- 
telligent person should consider, or it should 
be relegated to the minor place which any 
other basis warrants in the study of the vast 
field of ancient cultures and classic litera- 
tures. 
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Recent Theology and the Biblical Mind 


JOSEPH HAROUTUNIAN 


HE VERY FACT of a revival of interest in 

theology is important. The first and 
last concern of theology is with God. The- 
ology is above all an effort at sustained and 
systematic thinking on God. Hence, the re- 
cent revival of interest in theology means 
also a revival of interest in God, in that ob- 
jective Being, I AM, whose ways and 
thoughts as the Determiner of destiny are of 
vital importance to us. Once again we are 
concerned with God who is not man, with 
Him who is the moral Governor of our 
world, whose justice and mercy follow us 
all the days cf our existence upon this earth, 
who is the Other One upon whom we are 
dependent absolutely and without inter- 
mission. Recent theology is essentially a 
reconfrontation of God inspired by the 
recognition of human limitation in virtue 
and power. 

This theology has made it clear to me that 
in the Bible the most obvious, the most fun- 
damental, the most constant fact is a 
dialogue between God and man. The 
Book opens with the fact of God’s 
creating the world and ends with the hope 
of the triumph of God over the power of 
evil in this world. The Biblical writers, 
gifted with a sure sense of man’s dependence 
upon God, are interested above and before 
all in the acts of God which reveal His na- 
ture and attributes, in the Law of God man- 
ifested in His government of the world, and 
the purposes of God discerned in and 
through the facts of history. The ancient 
Hebrews were gifted with the supreme wis- 
dom of knowing that man cannot live well 
upon this earth without a proper under- 
standing of “the order and connection of 
things” which determines the good and evil 
in this world. They knew that objective 
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fact and not human fancy is the source of 
life and death in this world. Hence, with a 
unique honesty and perseverance, they 
studied the facts of history and set them- 
selves to profit from their knowledge of the 
strange ways of God. Observe the naive 
and singleminded conviction of the Biblical 
writers that God is the chief Actor, the 
prime Initiator in the drama of human his- 
tory. God created the world; God put 
man in the garden in Eden and ousted him 
thence because of his disobedience; God re- 
pented of having made man and almost 
destroyed mankind with a flood; God called 
Abram, chose Jacob, worked mysteriously to 
bring Jacob into Egypt, vanquished Pharaoh 
after a most spectacular struggle, brought 
His people out of the land of Egypt, bound 
them to Himself with a covenant, putting 
before them the way of life and the way of 
death, and gave them priests and prophets 
oppressors and deliverers, according to His 
justice and mercy manifested in the good 
and evil that came upon them. The his- 
torians of Israel said: Yahwe did this and 
Yahwe did that. The law-givers said: 
Yahwe commanded this and Yahwe com- 
manded that. The prophets said: Thus 
saith the Lord, and again, Thus saith the 
Lord. The poets of the Hebrews sang of 
of God and man, of God in praise and of 
man in repentance before God. In short, in 
the Bible, God is God and man is man. The 
Bible knows God as the sovereign Other, 
and man as the creature of God. The Bible 
is preoccupied with God; therefore its rev- 
elations concerning man remain the Word of 
God to man. It puts man in his proper set- 
ting in the world and speaks truthfully con- 
cerning him. Thus it attains an objectivity, 
a realism, a veracity, which make it the 
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Word of the living God, the God of history 
and fact. 

The Biblical preoccupation with God 
stands in contrast to the modern preoccupa- 
tion with man. In the modern world, in- 
terest in God waned with a growing sense of 
man’s sufficiency in the conduct of his life. 
The increase of “scientific knowledge,” the 
growth of humanitarian sentiment, a lively 
vision of the moral progress of man through- 
out history, gave men a strong sense of the 
powers and possibilities of “human nature” 
and diminished their desire to occupy them- 
selves with God the Other. They continued 
to speak loftily and passionately of God and 
His goodness. But this God was what they 
found through the excellence of man and 
in “the good things of life.” It became dif- 
ficult to differentiate between God and His 
creatures, especially man; between God and 
human ideas of God, between God and his- 
tory conceived as evolution. 

The influence of such immanentism upon 
the study and teaching of the Bible was 
great. It gave us the historical study of the 
Bible. It made us genuinely aware that the 
Book was written by men, under particular 
human circumstances and for particular 
purposes. Thus it injected new life into 
the Biblical material and provided us with 
rational explanations for the otherwise em- 
barrassing phenomena of contradiction and 
variation in the Bible. For such benefits of 
“higher criticism,” every student of the Bible 
must be permanently grateful. And yet, the 
fact is that the wedlock of the historical and 
evolutionary points of view in the study of 
the Bible became a snare and a stumbling- 
block. The Biblical student began to see 
visions of the evolution of Hebrew religion 
beginning with animism in the patriarchal 
period and ending with the universalism of 
the Second Isaiah. He discovered a moral 
evolution beginning with the Song of Lamech 
and ending with “Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.” The most favorite topic of 
evolutionary romance was prophecy. The 
early prophets, Elijah, Amos, Hosea, the 
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First Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, the Second 
Isaiah, became steps in a progression: non- 
moral orgiastic prophesying, justice, love, 
holiness, individualism, universalism ! 

Such evolutionism played havoc with his- 
tory. The patriarchs may not have been 
mere animists, and we know nothing of evo- 
lution from Abraham’s oak-worship to 
Moses’ henotheism. Evolution offers no ex- 
planation of the syncretism in the time of 
the “judges.” King Saul, busy fighting 
Yahwe’s enemies, may well have been a 
purer henotheist than David in peace time 
or Solomon the merchant. The rise of 
henotheism in earnest, about the time of 
Elijah, seems to have been the consequence 
of a great social struggle, of revolution rath- 
er than evolution. Insight and historical 
necessity explain the differences between 
Amos and Hosea, Isaiah and Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel and the Second Isaiah, far better 
than the strange notion that within forty 
years evolution produced three such differ- 
ent prophets as the first three and that with- 
in another period of forty years or more the 
same evolution produced the last three! 
What is so obvious about the superiority of 
Ezekiel to Amos, or of Micah to Hosea? 
And how does one trace the Second Isaiah’s 
peculiar universalism whereby God created 
the ends of the earth and sent Israel into 
exile in order to make them a light to the 
nations? The evolutionary interpretation 
of the Old Testament religion is at best 
debatable. It prejudices the student and 
throws little light upon the particular facts 
of the Hebrew history or religion. The un- 
dergraduate trying to understand the Old 
Testament had better attend to concrete 
facts in their historical setting before he 
comes to conclusions on the “evolution of 
the Hebrew religion.” At this point, may 
I remind this audience that our students 
are not thrilled by evolution as we were. 
That there is evolution is no 'onger news. 
Teaching the Bible from an evolutionary 
point of view no longer guarantees student 
interest or enthusiasm. It can even be very 
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boring. I think the present day student re- 
sponds vitally to the Old Testament when 
he finds the human situations and reflections 
in it “true to life” and relevant to contem- 
porary fact. I find my students most alive 
when they see a prophet or writer as wrest- 
ling with a concrete and crucial problem 
concerning the life and destiny of the 
people. 

Recent theology has been critical of evo- 
lutionism because it has seen our age as one 
in which we have to make vital decisions be- 
tween good and evil. Like the Biblical peo- 
ple, we also have to face our own concrete 
and disheartening problems. We have to 
strain all our powers towards seeing the 
way of truth and justice, and to pray in 
repentance and consecration for deliverance 
from the chaos confronting us. At this time, 
we cannot read the Bible as curious spec- 
tators of an evolutionary process, watching 
the growth of our own high religion and 
morality. In the Bible, once again, we 
find men in one crisis after another, seek- 
ing earnestly to know the will of God and to 
do accordingly ; men who were fighting for 
their very existence, ready to listen to the 
judgments and promises of the Determiner 
of destiny. They were not spectators of an 
interesting drama for the sake of amusement 
or out of mere intellectual curiosity. They 
were anxious and often desperate partici- 
pants in a vital struggle, concerned with 
their food, shelter and safety, against the 
destructive forces among and around them. 
Recent theology has opened our eyes to the 
seriousness of our own situation. It has 
constrained us to recognize that we also are 
involved in a life and death struggle. It 
has forced us to fix our minds upon the 
economtic distresses of our time, upon ex- 
ploitation and oppression in our midst, upon 
the sins and sufferings involved in the “la- 
bor problem” or the “race problem,” upon 
the tyranny and enslavement which have 
turned our world into a valley of the shadow 
of death. We also are living in a day of 
judgment. We also are anxious to know 
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the signs of the times. We also are look- 
ing anxiously into the past and into our 
future. We also must choose between good 
and evil, between life and death. 

Thus we have discovered a new kinship 
between us and the Biblical people. We can 
once again recognize them as men like us, 
or ourselves as a bewildered and anxious 
people like them. We find that they sinned 
and sorrowed as we do; that they sought 
after their God, and prayed and repented 
before Him as we ought to do; that they 
received the judgments ard threats and 
promises of God with “fear and aweful rev- 
erence” as we ought to do. We now care 
much more for what God said to Amos in 
the midst of luxury and oppression, or to 
Hosea in the midst of killing, stealing, and 
trust in kings and princes, or to Jeremiah 
in a besieged city, than we do for the evo- 
lution of Hebrew ideas from Amos to Jere- 
miah. Let him who sits in his ease and 
complacency, study the gradual improve- 
ment of Hebrew ideals. But one who stands 
surrounded by oppression and tyranny, by 
tumult and confusion, by fire and the sword ; 
one who cares for the people and their cry 
of pain and fear, one who is trembling for 
his own soul and life, let such a man inquire 
if there be a Word from Jehovah. 

Another influence of recent theology in 
my teaching is an increased reserve in 
passing judgments upon the Bible. The his- 
torical evolutionist is a judge of history. 
Equipped with the prejudice that the more 
primitive the inferior and with a set of 
standards for judging what is higher and 
what lower in matters of morals, he is 
tempted to accept or reject Biblical teach- 
ing as it strikes his moral fancy. The Bib- 
lical teacher is especially exposed to such 
practice. He is usually a “good Christian,” 
with high ideals and a certain sense of re- 
sponsibility for improving the morals of his 
students. To make matters worse, he also 
wants to be modern and respectable. So he 
tackles old ideas and practices with the 
condescension of a superior person. Soon 
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teaching the Bible turns into apology and 
repudiation. 

“Wait, don’t be impatient,” the teacher 
seems to say; “we must spend a great deal 
of time in studying the lowly and crude 
origins of our own superb religion. The 
story of the creation of the world is admit- 
tedly unscientific. The story of the crea- 
tion of man is a primitive myth derived from 
Babylonian sources. The account of the 
Flood is merely a Hebrew version of a story 
which is found often in ancient religion. It 
testifies to a low conception of God and man. 
God’s partiality towards the patriarchs is 
an idea of the Hebrews who thought that 
they were God’s chosen people. The Exo- 
dus stories are a curious mixture of high 
and low ideas about God. Sometimes they 
present Him as kind and merciful; at other 
times they picture Him as full of wrath, 
ready to destroy His chosen people. In fact, 
fear seems to have played a dominant role 
in the religion of the ancient Hebrews. As 
we know now, God is love. He is to be 
loved rather than feared. God cannot have 
commanded Abraham that he kill his own 
son, or that the Babylonians destroy Jerusa- 
lem. The old Hebrews used to think that 
God sent upon them famine, fire, the sword 
or pestilence, because of their sins. We do 
not believe that God causes any evil to come 
upon man. Why, even their greatest proph- 
ets used to threaten them with terrible suf- 
fering and death—in the name of God! It 
is easy to see that we have to take much of 
the Old Testament as primitive and crude 
religion, and study it objectively so as to 
understand the background of the religion 
of Jesus.” 

I have caricatured a common attitude to- 
wards the Old Testament. I have done it 
in order to emphasize a truth: To modern 
enlightened minds, the Old Testament has 
become a narrative of human error rather 
than of Divine truth. We no longer read 
it as Scripture, as revelation of truth con- 
cerning the ways of God and man. Thus 
we are left without the Bible, without the 
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Word of God to us in this our time of 
need. This situation is due not so much to 
“the historical method” as to the intellectual 
and moral pride which leads us to judging 
without insight or understanding. The Bib- 
lical account of the creation of man is myth- 
ical. Nevertheless, it is true as against modern 
monistic conceptions of man, whether spirit- 
ualistic or materialistic. The introduction of 
the serpent into the account of the origin of 
sin in the third chapter of Genesis is evidence 
of an insight which is absent from the su- 
perficial theories of sin, as due to ill-will or 
ignorance, which are popular in our day. 
The judgment passed upon man at the be- 
ginning and at the end of the Flood-story 
(“For that the imagination of man’s heart 
is evil from his youth”) is perhaps a state- 
ment of all-important fact which our senti- 
mental age has tried to minimize. I see the 
story of the readiness of Abraham to sacri- 
fice his son in obedience to God as evidence 
of the E-writer’s insight into the proper 
rights of God, rather than as a primitive tale 
reminiscent of child-sacrifice. I read the 
Jacob stories not as proposed mirrors of 
perfection produced by writers of low moral 
standards. but as occasions for the exercise 
of humility, written for the people of Israel 
and also for us. The stories of the murmur- 
ings and the rebellions of the Hebrew peo- 
ple on their way to the land of promise, so 
soon after the mighty acts of God on the 
occasion of their exodus from Egypt, to- 
gether with the repeated accounts of the 
wrath of God which they kindled and the 
great evils which came upon them in con- 
sequence, and further, of the mercy of God 
which finally brought them, rather their 
children, into the land of promise,—these 
narratives have become parables driving 
home to me the facts of murmurings, rebel- 
lions, justice and niercy which are woven 
into the fabric of human existence at all times 
and in all places, certainly in my time and 
in this place. I now read the Book not as 
a high minded moralist sitting in judgment, 
but as a man confronted with stories of other 
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men, who by the grace of God knew the hu- 
man heart, sought the will of God, and re- 
ceived the blessing of His truth. I have 
ceased to gloat over the sins and shortcom- 
ings of the ancient Hebrews. I am ashamed 
with them, and would repent after them. 
When I read of their idolatries and unfaith- 
fulness to Yahwe, of the covetings and kill- 
ings among them, of their new moons, sab- 
baths and solemn assemblies, I see contem- 
porary truth rather than ancient sin and 
error. 

A truly historical study of the Bible thus 
becomes a revelation of contemporary fact. 
Ancient facts become a source of insight 
into present truth concerning the ways of 
God and man. Through the sins of the an- 
cient Hebrews, we discover contemporary 
sin. The Word of God sits in judgment 
upon us and accuses us, as it did the men to 
whom the Word of God was spoken in the 
Bible. “Thus saith the Lord” ceases to be 
an idea of a Hebrew prophet, and becomes 
a witness to the Word of the living God. 
Once again, it is a Word spoken by God to 
us, and not a word spoken by men to men. 
We are no longer interested primarily in 
whether one who spoke the Word of God 
dreamt dreams or saw visions, for the Word 
of God is once again like fire and like a 
hammer that breaks the rocks to pieces. It 
is a Word which places before us a bless- 
ing and a curse, a way of life and a way of 
death, commanding us to choose the good 
and to eschew the evil. 

The Biblical writers were at all times fact- 
minded. They sought to understand and to 
live accordingly. Hence as teachers of the 
Bible, we should say less about ideals, prin- 
ciples, and the like, and much more about 
facts. The Bible is the Word of God as 
much because it tells the truth about people 
and their ways, about God and His ways, 
about the order and connection of things in 
this world, as because it contains high moral 
ideals and principles. Indeed, how could it 
be a truthful and constraining statement of 
the will of God if it were not a truthful and 
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constraining statement of the actualities of 
human existence upon the earth. The eth- 
ical teaching of the Bible carries no weight 
unless it is recognized as the Word of the 
Determiner of destiny, unless it is seen as 
fashioned in man’s confrontation with good 
and evil, life and death. To take the Book 
of a people who were above all practical, a 
people at all times concerned with their food 
and drink, their houses, cattle, oil, flax, and 
grain, and to change it into a book of ques- 
tionable and often impractical morality, is to 
darken counsel and to pervert truth. The 
Bible is the Word of God, a book of truth 
and righteousness because it is the supreme 
statement of the facts concerning man and 
his permanent relation to the world in which 
he exists. 

As a moral handbook, I think the Bible 
is a very confusing book. A very great deal 
of it is useless as a description of the good. 
life. It is hard to see why and how the stu- 
dent should absorb moral idealism from a 
book about men not one of whom was un- 
questionably a paragon of virtue. Why 
should he read about all the kings and wars 
of the ancient Hebrews if he wants to be ed- 
ified by the example of good and peaceful 
men? Is it a wonder that he becomes 
restive as we take up one book of the Bible 
after another, trying to squeeze out some 
edifying platitudes out of a mass of material 
bristling with literary problems and over- 
crowded with facts which seem to be doubt- 
ful and often insignificant history? Really, 
what justification is there for the Hercu- 
lean labors put into Biblical studies if the 
total results are a few “ethical ideas” 
some of which are too low to deserve 
serious consideration, others too ob- 
vious to deserve the stating, and still others 
too “idealistic” to be of immediate value? 
I believe public indifference to the Bible, 
outside and inside of our colleges, is suf- 
ficient judgment upon the use of the Bible 
as a moral handbook. 

I believe we Biblical instructors will have 
to face the fact that as an instrument for 
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teaching lofty and rational moral ideals a 
course in Biblical history is not obviously 
superior to good courses in Greek philoso- 
phy, in Stoic, or English, or German eth- 
ics, or in the history of religions involving 
the study of Confucius or Buddha. As ped- 
lars of moral platitudes, such as we often 
are, we deserve the suspicion with which we 
are met by our “scientific” colleagues and 
many intelligent students. As moral oracles 
who parade our own impeccable goodness, 
who flourish our idealistic love for love, who 
set ourselves to inculcate high morality and 
exhort people to virtue, I believe we are 
charged rightly with sentimentalism and de- 
serve the hypocritical tribute our students 
pay to our bourgeois decencies and profes- 
sional idealism. We have turned the Bible 
into a tedious and impractical handbook of 
morality which people hear about and for- 
get. Thus we are left without any constrain- 
ing reason for our existence on college and 
other school faculties. 

If the Bible is to become once again a 
thing to be reckoned with, it must be re- 
discovered as a Book of living truth, as a 
Book containing the judgments of the God 
of life and fact upon this generation, upon 
its culture and education, upon its heart and 
mind, upon its will and conduct. The fact 
is that we teach a unique subject and a 
strange Book. Hence the Biblical in- 
structor occupies a unique position on a 
given faculty. He cannot agree with the 
physicist’s description of our world as a con- 
catenation of physical forces. He must be 
critical of it in the light of the Biblical 
teaching that the world is God’s creation and 
under His government. In biology the stu- 
dents learn that reality is an evolutionary 
process. Our Book sees human life as an 
intercourse between God and man, and our 
history as a revelation of the judgments and 
promises of God. Psychologists discourse 
on instincts, emotions, precepts, concepts, 
and the like, analyzing a man into so many 


impersonal states and reactions. The Bible 
discourses on man as a whole, as a moral 
agent who sins and must repent before God. 
Economists are interested in man the pro- 
ducer and consumer of goods. The Bible is 
interested in man who owes his daily bread 
to God. Sociologists place man in his social 
setting. The Bible places man in the set- 
ting of eternity, of God. Our moralists say 
we wish to be happy. The Bible says that 
man’s happiness consists in the knowledge 
and the service of God the Determiner of 
destiny. They are concerned with moral 
principles and ideals. The Bible is con- 
cerned with the will of God who confronts 
us with a blessing and a curse. Our philos- 
ophers believe in reason, and often destroy 
the student’s faith in it. The Bible believes 
in God, and thus establishes man’s faith that 
God’s truth, the living and life-giving truth, 
is available to those who seek it with all 
their heart, mind, and strength. 

The opportunity and responsibility of the 
Biblical instructor in our schools and at this 
time is evident. However, it is first neces- 
sary that he realize, profoundly and with 
conviction, the truth and relevance of the 
Book he teaches. He must once again read 
it with a growing recognition that it is “the 
Word of God,” without which all knowl- 
edge is fragmentary and all purpose mis- 
leading. The Bible is indeed history, re- 
ligion, and literature; it must be studied and 
taught as such. The “critical” study of the 
Bible is a permanent necessity. But such 
study is mis-study and misuse of the Bible 
unless it is instrumental to the knowledge of 
God’s truth to us. Hence it is the duty of 
the Bible teacher to teach so that God may 
speak His own Word to the student. He is 
a good Bible teacher who does not come be- 
tween the Bible and the student, who will let 
God teach the student the only thing ulti- 
mately worth knowing, that is, God Him- 
self. 
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Recent Theological Tendencies and the Teaching 
of Religion to Undergraduates 
JOHN M. 


HERE IS NO question but that we are 

witnessing a revival of dogmatic and 
specifically Biblical theology. Indeed this is no 
longer a new development. It has been go- 
ing on in Europe for more than twenty 
years, and in our own country the tide of 
interest in positive doctrines and their Bib- 
lical foundations rises higher every year and 
is continually undermining the established 
forms of American theology, both conserva- 
tive and liberal. The current trend in the- 
ology is in part a return to doctrines and 
emphases of the past and in part a going 
forward to insights and points of view which 
are genuinely new. Its primary emphasis 
is on the otherness of God and on the divine 
initiative in revelation and redemption. It 
has much to say upon the weakness and sin- 
fulness of man. It rejects the idea of prog- 
ress and is highly critical of the modern 
mind and many of its cultural products. But 
it is by no means simply a return to earlier 
ways of thinking, for it has roots in some 
of the most deep-seated tendencies of con- 
temporary—should we say, post-modern ?— 
thinking: its realism and relativism, its re- 
jection of idealism and intellectualism. It 
is this theological trend and its implications 
for the teaching of religion and the Bible 
to undergraduates with which we are pri- 
marily concerned. 

For a generation or more, the teaching 
of religion in most of the leading American 
colleges, where the subject has been retained 
or re-established as part of the liberal arts 
curriculum, has been carried on from an 
avowedly untheological standpoint. The 
dogmatic approach has been supplanted by 
a method and point of view which may be 
called literary, historical, sociological. or 
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philosophical, that is, by an approach in 
which one or more of these characteristics 
is emphasized or in which all four and pos- 
sibly other factors are taken into account and 
synthesized. 

I have called this approach and point of 
view untheological. I believe that this 
designation is appropriate, although of 
course it must be admitted that it is true 
only relatively and with important qualifica- 
tions. For if theology is a matter of our 
fundamental assumptions or postulates about 
reality and the meaning of life, then an un- 
theological point of view is, strictly speak- 
ing, a contradiction in terms. Any point 
of view about basic matters is by its very 
nature theological, for it necessarily in- 
volves assumptions as to the nature of reality 
and the meaning of life. Nevertheless the 
point of view which we are considering may 
be called untheological in a significant, 
though relative sense. For it holds that the 
Bible and other religious phenomena should 
be approached and studied without theo- 
logical preconceptions as far as possible. It 
enables the teacher to keep theological ques- 
tions more or less in the background in the 
classroom and to avoid both authoritarian 
procedures and inconvenient controversies. 

That this is a gain in several important 
respects can hardly be questioned. We can- 
not forget that the undogmatic approach was 
adopted in order to avoid the errors and dif- 
ficulties of an earlier period in which re- 
ligious instruction was dogmatically theo- 
logical and authoritatively imposed. This 
approach was continued in many places long 
after it had become an anachronism in the 
eyes both of students and faculties in gen- 
eral. In consequence courses in the Bible 
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and religion incurred a not unmerited odium 
from which they are still trying to escape, 
and in some institutions were dropped from 
the liberal arts curriculum. It has been a long 
and difficult struggle to redeem these courses 
from indifference and contempt and to re- 
instate them to a place of respect in the 
course of study. The battle is not yet fully 
won even in the independent colleges and 
universities and it has hardly begun in the 
state institutions. I think it would be gen- 
erally agreed however, that in recent years 
there has been in many institutions a grad- 
ual though steady improvement in the status 
of courses in religion, and I do not believe 
that it can 1easonably be denied that this 
improvement, insofar as it has occurred, 
has been due in large measure to the adop- 
tion of the relatively untheological approach 
and point of view of which I have been 
speaking. 

It may be claimed that the reaction from 
the older approach has gone too far, that in 
trying to avoid the Scylla of dogmatism we 
have sometimes been in danger of shipwreck 
on the Charybdis of an arid agnosticism. 
We can unhesitatingly admit that there are 
real grounds for such a complaint. It is easy 
to overestimate the emotional maturity and 
intellectual sophistication of undergraduates, 
and there is an ever-present danger that we 
will approach them with a point of view of 
academic detachment and specialism which 
is foreign to their interests and attitudes. 
For example, the purely literary approach 
to the Bible, whether its object be aesthetic 
appreciation or technical literary criticism, 
is likely to seem abstract and artificial to 
most students, and for that matter to most 
adults, who will read the Bible as a religious 
book if they read it at all. The purely ob- 
jective and historical study of religious in- 
stitutions and beliefs is likely to inculcate 
an attitude of skepticism and relativism. It 
is doubtless true that one of our objectives 
should be the cultivation of 2 measure of 
emotional detachment in our students and 
the awakening of intellectual interests for 


their own sakes, but we must not forget that 
these values can only be achieved by pro- 
longed effort and intellectual discipline, and 
perhaps then only by the few in any signifi- 
cant degree. The interests of undergraduate 
students are ordinarily practical, and these 
practical interests should be cultivated and 
satisfied, provided that it is not done in 
too narrow and immediate fashion. In this 
respect the attitude of the undergraduate 
receives strong support from recent theology 
which emphasizes that theology is by no 
means a matter of mere speculation but is 
concerned with “existential” thinking. Two 
mistakes are to be avoided: one of them is 
the assumption that the primary purpose of 
our courses should be to edify, the other is 
the belief that our objective should be merely 
to instruct. Instruction should lead to 
growth in understanding, and this in turn 
should contribute to the vital growth of 
the individual. But we must remember that 
the responsibility for working out these 
practical and personal applications belongs 
primarily to the individual student, and that 
our success is to be measured by the de- 
gree to which we induce them to accept this 
responsibility for themselves. 

I should contend that the interests of our 
students should also determine the use which 
we should make of the new developments in 
theology. When I spoke of the desirability 
of keeping theological questions in the back- 
ground in our classrooms, I did not mean, 
of course, that they should not be discussed 
when they arise naturally. I meant simply 
that the approach to the Bible should not be 
made on the basis of ,theological assump- 
tions and points of view, particularly those 
which seem groundless and unnatural to 
undergraduates. Theological questions have 
a legitimate place, however, when they arise 
out of the interest and honest responses of 
students. And the practical interests of 
students are such that theological questions 
do arise; but, as far as my experience goes, 
they do not take a form which indicates an 
interest in, or even awareness of, the charac- 
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teristic theological currents of the present. 
These theological currents are still strange 
and unnatural to American undergraduates, 
just as they formerly were (and may still 
be) to many of us and as they certainly are 
to our secularly-minded colleagues. And this 
is because educated Americans in general, 
and undergraduates in particular, have not 
had those experiences of disillusionment 
and despair which have driven so many 
Europeans to distrust human intelligence 
and to look solely to the supernatural for 
light and deliverance. Whether the time 
will come when these currents of thought 
will seem more real to our people depends 
far less on what we as teachers do and say 
than upon those actual movements of life 
and history which deeply condition our in- 
sights and value-judgments. 

In the meantinte we should try to make 
our students aware of the currents of thought 
which are moving elsewhere in the world. 
We should not try to impose upon them at- 
titudes and beliefs which are not validated 
in their own experience. But we can 
mediate sympathetically and with under- 
standing between their present interests and 
ideas and the theories which arise when life 
is approached with different assumptions 
and values. 

It may be thought that I have laid too 
much emphasis on expediency in contending 
that we should avoid a wholesale adoption 
of the new theological point of view in our 
courses. It is true that I have no hesita- 
tion in affirming that it would be extremely 
inexpedient, to say the least, for us to aban- 
don the rational and empirical approach 
which has characterized the teaching of re- 
ligion for a good many years. To do so 
would result in discontinuity and tension be- 
tween our subject and others in the cur- 
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riculum, with an inevitable loss of under- 
standing on the part of our students and 
colleagues. But in the last analysis, of 
course, it is not a question of expediency 
but of truth. We should listen with sym- 
pathy and all the understanding we can 
bring to bear to those who are urging upon 
us the weaknesses of liberalism and ration- 
alism. And we may agree that many liber- 
als have been so concerned to accommodate 
religious beliefs to modern thought that they 
have overlooked and forgotten much that is 
permanent and true in the Christian tradi- 
tion. But we may also confidently believe 
that the present theological reaction has its 
shortcomings too and that one of them is 
its tendency to depreciate reason and to 
glory in discontinuity. Surely we may look 
realistically at human nature and _ believe 
in divine initiative without making tradi- 
tion the criterion of truth or piously pro- 
claiming the superiority of the non-rational. 
We do not face a choice, as some would have 
it, between the human mind and God as the 
source of authority; but, assuming that 
final authority resides in the objectively true 
and- real, our choice is between rational in- 
telligence as the most reliable channel of 
knowledge and those deeper—and often 
darker—forces which are so widely believed 
in these days to have a superior revelatory 
value. And if we choose rational intelligence, 
we do so not arbitrarily, but simply because 
rational intelligence is more inclusive than 
any of the substitutes for it. It can take ac- 
count of all other possible sources of in- 
sight, while anything that is not reason is 
shut up to itself alone. It is for this reason 
that we must refuse to accept those concep- 
tions of revelation which seek to remove any 
ideas or doctrines from the process of ra- 
tional discussion and evaluation. 
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‘*Solomon in All His Glory”’ 


J. PHILIP HYATT 


ING SOLOMON is noted in history and 
legend for his wisdom and for the 
wealth and splendor of his reign. Ten cen- 
turies after his death Jesus could refer to 
“Solomon in all his glory’ as a commonly 
accepted standard for brilliance (Mt. 6:29). 


Unfortunately, however, we do not know 
as much about the historic Solomon as we 
know about some other Old Testament 
characters,—for example, David. The Bib- 
lical records give little information directly 
concerning his personality and the events of 
his career, but tell us much of his building 
operations and commercial activities. They 
show that his reign was one of great activ- 
ity for architects and building laborers. In 
Jerusalem he erected palaces, government 
buildings, and the temple of Yahweh. Out- 
side the capital he rebuilt several cities to 
serve defensive and commercial purposes at 
strategic points, store-cities, chariot-cities, 
and cities for horsemen (I Ki. 9:15-19). He 
fitted out the first Hebrew navy of merchant 
vessels (I Ki. 9:26-28). He maintained an 
elaborate and luxurious court in Jerusalem, 
as is clearly indicated by the enumeration of 
the foodstuffs necessary for his household 
for one day : 335 bushels of flour, 670 bush- 
els of meal, ten fattened cattle and twenty 
pasture-fed cattle, a hundred sheep, and 
various kinds of deer and fatted fowls (I 
Ki. 4:22-23). 

Such extensive building operations and 
elaborate court must have been very ex- 
pensive. In his buildings, especially the 
temple, Solomon used costly materials: 
hewn stones, cedar, cypress, olivewood, 
bronze, and gold. In addition, skilled ar- 
tisans from Phoenicia had to be paid. 


‘Engberg, The Hyksos Reconsidered, On 
the horse in in the ancient Near East, 
see Galling, Biblisches 'Reallexikon “Pferd.” 
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One may well ask: What was the source 
of Solomon’s revenue, which permitted him 
to execute and maintain such works? For- 
tunately, we are now in a position to give 
a more adequate answer to this question 
than was possible a few years ago, thanks 
to important archaeological discoveries bear- 
ing upon the reign of Solomon. 


Every careful reader of the Bible must 
have noticed that in the reign of Solomon 
horses and chariots suddenly attain a new 
importance. The horse had been introduced 
into Syria-Palestine and Egypt by the 
Hyksos.t The Canaanites had adopted the 
use of the horse and chariot, and it was part- 
ly because the Canaanites were well equip- 
ped for warfare with their war-chariots and 
horses that the Israelites, only poorly armed 
infantrymen, were unable to defeat them in 
certain parts of Palestine, especially along 
the Plain of Esdraelon. But this advantage 
was apparently turned to a disadvantage in 
the Battle of Megiddo, as we infer from the 
Song of Deborah (Ju. 5 :19-23). The early 
Israelites had so little appreciation for the 
value of horses that Joshua hamstrung the 
horses and burnt the chariots he captured 
from the Canaanites (Jos. 11 :6-9), and even 
David hamstrung his captured horses, sav- 
ing only enough for a hundred chariots (II 
Sam. 8:4). Absalom provided himself with 
a chariot and horses, with fifty runners, dur- 
ing the time he was ingratiating himself with 
the people in preparation for revolt (II Sam. 
15:1). When we come to Solomon’s time, 
we meet a very different situation: it is re- 
corded that he maintained cities for horses 
and chariots, that he had 4000 stalls, 1400 
chariots, and 12,000 horsemen (I Ki. 4:26; 
10:26; II Chron. 9:25), and that he carried 
on trade in horses and chariots (I Ki. 
10:28). It is significant for the importance 
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of these animals to Solomon’s economy that 
the officials over the twelve administrative 
districts had as their duty not only to sup- 
ply the provisions for Solomon’s household, 
each one month in the year, but also to fur- 
nish barley and straw for the horses and 
swift steeds which he maintained (I Ki. 
4:28). 

Perhaps every reader knows something 
of the discovery of Solomon’s stables at 
Megiddo. Only recently, however, has the 
definitive account of these discoveries been 
published, so that we may now understand 
their full significance? These finds come 
from Stratum IV of Megiddo, covering 
roughly the period of the tenth and ninth 
centuries B. C. During the early part of 
this time (Stratum! IVB), only a small part 
of the mound was occupied, apparently by a 
local representative of the government 
(probably a tax-collector) and a small gar- 
rison. It is uncertain whether this is from 
the time of David or the very early part of 
Solomon’s reign—more probably the form- 
er. It is certain, however, that for most of 
Solomon’s reign the top of the mound was 
almost entirely occupied by public buildings, 
and that the city was built according to a 
well-conceived and thoroughly executed 
plan, and was surrounded by a strong stone 
wall. The main feature was two extensive 
stable compounds. The southern com- 
pound is the better preserved of the two, 
consisting of a row of five stable units (each 
with room for thirty horses), and a large 
enclosed courtyard or parade ground, with a 
sunken water-cistern in the center. The 
northern compound is not so systematically 
planned, but apparently had accommoda- 


2Lamon and Shipton, Megiddo I, Seasons of 
1925-34, Strata I-V (Chicago, 1939) pp. 8-61; cf. 
— Guy, New Light from Armageddon, pp. 
37- 

—— Material Remains of the Megiddo Cult, 
ch. 2. 

Lamon and Shipton, of. cit., pp. 58f. 

5MOohlenbrink has suggested that the House of 
the Forest of Lebanon in Jerusalem was a build- 
ing for stalls, and has reconstructed it on the 
basis of the Megiddo discoveries (Der Tempel 
Salomos, pp. 98f.). 
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tions for three hundred horses. That these 
buildings were stables is indicated by the 
discovery of stone mangers, stone pillars 
with tie-holes, cobbled-stone horse-stand- 
ings, and plastered central passageways, in 
spite of the fact that not a single fragment 
was found which could be attributed to har- 
ness, chariot, or any other familiar eques- 
trian accouterment. Near the northern 
compound was a large and well-built struc- 
ture which has been interpreted as either 
a temple* or an official residence.* 

It has been estimated by the excavators 
that the stables of Megiddo contained ac- 
commodations for 450 horses (or possibly 
480). If this is the correct total and they were 
for military purposes, they probably con- 
stituted three squadrons of 150 horses each, 
or a total of fifteen troops of thirty horses 
each. No remains of chariots were found and 
no part of the stable compounds could with 
certainty be designated as chariot-garages, 
but chariots are often mentioned in the 
Bible along with horses. It is probable that 
in Palestine there were three horses for each 
chariot, as in northern Syria, rather than 
two; as in Egypt. 

At other sites in Palestine archaeological 
remains have come to light which may well 
have been remains of stables: at nearby 
Taanach, at Hazor in the north, and at Tell 
el-Hesi in the southwest. The structures 
in Jerusalem under the area of the Dome of 
the Rock mosque which are pointed out to 
tourists as the stables of Solomon are cer- 
tainly not of so early a period, but there 
mlust have been some stables in Jerusalem 
in his time (I Ki. 10:26)." Since the total 
of Solomon’s horses is given as 4000 in II 
Chron. 9:25, nine cities with accommoda- 
tions equivalent to those of Megiddo would 
have been sufficient. 

It has often been assumed that these 
horses and chariots were primarily for mili- 
tary purposes. This may well have been 
true in part, but one must remember that 
Solomon’s reign was generally one of peace, 
and that he apparently chose to fight his 
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international battles on the field of diplo- 
macy and commerce (how modern)! It is 
probable that most of these stables were for 
horses which had been imported or bred by 
Solomon and were being held for export. I 
Kings 10:28-29 is a very important passage 
bearing on this point. Its meaning is ob- 
scured in most translations because of the 
corruption of the Hebrew text; it should 
probably be translated as follows: “And 
Solomon’s import of horses was from Egypt® 
and from Kué. The royal merchants used 
to take them from Kué for a price, and one 
could import a chariot from Egypt for 600 
shekels of silver, and a horse for 150.’ Thus 
they exported to the Hittite and Aramaean 
kings.”® This verse contains difficulties at 
best, but its meaning apparently is that Sol- 
omon imported horses from Kué in Asia 
Minor, well-known from the Assyrian in- 
scriptions and comprising what was later 
called Cilicia, and chariots from Egypt (with 
which he had a treaty sealed by marriage) 
and re-sold them to the rulers of the small 
Aramaean and Hittite principalities to the 
north of Palestine. Also, some breeding of 
horses must have been carried on in Pales- 
tine itself. All of this would have brought 
much-needed revenue to the Hebrew King. 

The horses of Solomon, and also of later 
kings such as Ahab, who is reported to have 
furnished 2000 chariots at the Battle of Qar- 
qar,® made a great impression upon the He- 
brews. The later editor in I Samuel puts into 


6Or, possibly, Musri in northern Syria; but I 
take it that “from Egypt” refers primarily to the 
chariots. In any case, there are many Biblical 
Pai es connecting horses with Egypt (e.g. Dt. 
17:16). 

7600 shekels was probably the price of a horse 
and three chariots, and 150 shekels that of a 
a horse (cf. Lamon and Shipton, of. cit. 


p. 44). 
6On this verse cf. Burney, Notes on the Heb. 
Text of the Books of Kings, pp. 151f., and The 
Bible: an American Translation, ad. loc 
—_— Archaeology and the Bible, 7th ed., 


458. 
oe of the Am. Schools of Or. Research 
XV, esp. pp. 48-53; Bulletin of the Am. Schools 
of Or. Research, 63, pp. 4-8; 71, pp. 3-18; 72, 
pp. 2-13; 75, pp. 8-22; The Biblical Archaeologist, 
I, pp. 13-16; IT, pp. 37-41. 


the mouth of Samuel the following as the 
opening words of his speech describing to the 
people the “manner of the king” that would 
rule over them: “He will take your sons 
and appoint them as his charioteers and 
horsemen, and they shall run before his 
chariots (8:11).” Deuteronomy forbids an 
Israelite king to “multiply horses to him- 
self” or to send to Egypt to buy horses 
(17:16). 

The other discoveries bearing on the reign 
of Solomon have been made during the last 
few years by Professor Nelson Glueck, Di- 
rector of the American School of Oriental 
Research in Jerusalem.*° He has carried 
on an extensive surface exploration of 
Transjordan, with excavation at a few sites. 
One of the most significant discoveries has 
been the evidence for extensive mining op- 
erations in the Arabah, between the Dead 
Sea and the Gulf of Aqabah. In several 
places he found slag heaps which, as tests 
showed, contained copper and iron. Crude 
furnaces in which the ore could be given 
preliminary “roasting” were found above 
ground. There were remains in some places 
of the camps in which laborers had lived, and 
in one or two places caves in which the 
copper ore could be seen. From the nature 
of the pottery associated with these finds it 
is clear that these mines were intensively 
worked during the time of Solomon. 

Even more striking have been the results 
of the excavation of the site now known as 
Tell el-Kheleifeh on the north shore of the 
Gulf of Aqabah in 1938 and 1939. This is 
undoubtedly to be identified with the Ezion- 
Geber of Solomon’s time, the port of his 
fleet of merchant vessels. Like Megiddo, 
Ezion-Geber was built according to a care- 
fully made plan, was surrounded by a strong 
wall (here of sundried brick), and was de- 
voted primarily to one industry: the smelt- 
ing and refining of copper and iron and the 
manufacture of metal articles. A large part 
of the site was occupied by smelting and 
refining plants, with an elaborate system of 
flues and air-channels which utilized some 
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of the basic principles of the modern blast- 
furnace. Glueck has properly called Ezion- 
Geber the “Pittsburgh of Palestine.” Sub- 
sidiary industries must have included ex- 
port and import trade by land and sea, and 
fishing. 

Solomon needed great amounts of copper 
in his buildings, especially the temple. For 
example, I Kings 7:13-46 gives an account 
of various objects made by Hiram, the half- 
breed smith employed by Solomon: the two 
columns Jachin and Boaz, the molten sea, 
stands, lavers, pots, shovels, basins, etc. But 
probably even more important in Solomon’s 
economy was that the copper and iron and 
metal articles were exported in exchange for 
commodities needed by the king. Ophir, to 
which his fleet sailed, is to be located in the 
lower Red Sea basin, including probably 
not only the west coast of Arabia but also 
the east coast of Africa. We may well 
imagine that Solomon’s ships carried to 
Ophir copper and iron ingots and metal ar- 
ticles such as those found in the excavation 
of Ezion-Geber,—copper dishes, fish-hooks, 
lance-heads, nails, fibulae, etc.,—and there 
bartered them for the products of Ophir— 
especially gold, silver, ivory, spices, precious 
stones and valuable woods (I Ki. 9:28; 
10:10, II, 22). 

In addition to the “income” from these 
commercial activities, Solomon had at least 
three other sources: taxes paid in agricul- 
tural products necessary for the support of 
his elaborate ménage and the payment of 
Hiram of Tyre (I Ki. 5:11); tolls collected 
from caravans passing through his terri- 


11This is inferred from I Ki. 10:15a, which 
should be translated: “apart from the duties of the 
merchants” ; cf. Burney op. cit., p. 146. 


12History of Palestine and Syria, p. 341. 
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tory;* and the corvée (I Ki. 5:13-18; 
:15-22). 

The significance of all of this for students 
of the Bible is great. We see now that Sol- 
omon must have had great wealth and mag- 
nificence, and that the Biblical accounts are 
not as exaggerated and legendary as we 
have sometimes supposed. Perhaps we may 
even believe that Solomon used gold exten- 
sively in the temple and had a golden “‘table- 
service” (I Ki. 10:21). Again, we see that 
his reign was one of great commercial ac- 
tivity and that the king himself must have 
had tremendous energy and resourcefulness 
in business affairs. Olmstead has pointed 
out that “to Solomon, more than to any 
other single individual, belongs the credit 
for swerving the Hebrew genius into that 
path it has since followed with success.”!* 
He was a trader in horses, a “copper king,” 
and a merchant ruler in general. 

But there were great disadvantages to the 
people in Solomon’s multifarious activities. 
It has often been noted that his requirements 
were very onerous for his subjects and 
aroused that discontent which led to rebel- 
lion at his death. Perhaps also it is to Solo- 
mton’s day that we should attribute the be- 
ginnings of that social division within Israel 
which led later to the outcries of the proph- 
ets against social injustice. The commerce 
of his reign must have given rise to a 
wealthy merchant class and the correspond- 
ing degradation of many of the masses 
who worked in the mines, in the factories, 
and on his buildings. It was certainly not 
only the enslaved “Canaanites” who thus 
suffered, but native Israelites as well (I Ki. 
5:13). The judgment of the historian upon 
Solomon may be very similar to that which 
future historians probably will make upon 
the dictators of our own time; he raised the 
prestige of his country, but at what great 
ultimate cost! 
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American Literature and the Teaching of Religion 
RUSSEL B. NYE 


P ROBABLY EVERY teacher has felt at one 

time or another that the boundary line 
which divides his group of courses from that 
of another is particularly fluid and ever-re- 
ceding, and has perhaps with a certain 
amazement during a class room discussion 
discovered himself seemingly far afield in 
history, philosophy, sociology, and so on. It 
is surprising, when teaching American lit- 
erature, to find oneself deep in nineteenth 
century theological speculation during a dis- 
cussion of the historian Bancroft, or in 
reading Franklin to become lost in eighteenth 
century scientific controversy over “phlo- 
giston,” or the nature of electricity. Usu- 
ally the teacher suspects at this point that 
the oft-times artificial compartments into 
which knowledge is poured for the purposes 
of a college education are not wholly leak- 
proof, that the business of living and think- 
ing is like a huge pool which has been care- 
fully diked and dammed to prevent its parts 
from seeking a common level. When it is 
suggested that the walls of two of these com- 
partments, those between religion and lit- 
erature, be removed, and that use in one 
study be made of the materials of another, it 
is, I think, a step in the right direction. 
This is particularly evident to a teacher of 
American literature, using the term litera- 
ture in a broader than belletristic sense, for 
in the body of American thought lies much 
that should prove useful to the teacher and 
student of religion. Human problems are 
much the same whether they be of today or 
yesterday, whether they be in art, ethics, so- 
ciety, or religion; many of the thinkers who 
happened to choose literature as a vehicle 
of expression were searching for answers 
to the same questions which confront the 


1See article entitled, “Contemporary Literature 
and the Teaching of Religion,’ JBR VII, 64-69 
(May, 1939) 
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thinker and seacher of today. Whether the 
form the quest took was literary or theolog- 
ical really matters little for the purpose of 
its solution. Emerson tried to bridge the 
gap between man and Oversoul—shall we 
call him philosopher, artist, or theologian, or 
was he perhaps all three? Thoreau wanted 
to see man and state ruled by moral, spirit- 
ual law—ought he to be named political sci- 
entist, artist, or philosopher ? The poet Philip 
Freneau envisioned a society governed by a 
religion of nature, a future world moving 
in social patterns as harmonious and divine- 
ly ordered as those of God’s universe itself. 
Shall he be called social, literary, or religious 
thinker? As Professor Wilder says,’ “the 
partitions are thin between the ancient 
quests and the modern quests”; he implies, 
and rightly so, that perhaps they should not 
be there at all. Great artists in most cases 
have ultimately come to the conclusion that 
beauty, truth, and goodness are but different 
facets of the same glittering jewel, that the 
priest and the poet are one. Thus it seems 
only logical that the student of religion to- 
day, as illuminating and as stimulating as 
the relationship of contemporary literature 
to his purposes can prove to be, should not 
forget the literature of the past as a means 
toward an equally stimulating and illuminat- 
ing relationship. The world of Freneau, 
Emerson, and Thoreau, has something, still, 
to say to the world of General Motors; the 
search on the human level for spiritual val- 
ues in art and religion has not fundamentally 
changed. There is a kinship between liter- 
ature and religious study which offers op- 
portunities for valid use of the affinities ex- 
istent between them in both fields. 

Avoiding generalities for the moment, let 
us ask exactly how can the teaching of 
American literature, or for that matter of 
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any literature, be geared to the teaching of 
religion? What are the general methods 
most likely to prove productive of satis- 
factory results? What are the problems 
which arise? Perhaps the last question is 
the most important of all, for in making use 
of literature in religious study, several 
stumbling blocks can be foreseen. 

The problem which should engage the 
teacher’s attention first is that of employing 
the correct approach to the particular ex- 
amples of literature selected for study, an 
approach which forces the student to re- 
alize that he is, in analyzing a poem, novel, 
or essay, searching for the expression in it 
of a significant religious idea. He must 
realize, as it has been so aptly put by one 
teacher,? that the work of art before him 
is but a “window” through which he may 
survey the entire sweep of the author’s mind 
and times. A poem for study is the fore- 
ground, and in the background are the so- 
cial, political, economic, religious, and lit- 
erary issues, themselves interrelated, for 
which the student is searching. In this case, 
he finds the central religious idea, upon 
which his attention is focussed, as an in- 
tegral part of a coherent whole, and not as 
an isolated statement. The pedagogical ad- 
vantages of such an approach are obvious. 
Suppose that the attention of an undergrad- 
uate class is at the moment taken up with 
the problem of the relationship between man 
and God. Whittier’s poem, “First Day 
Thoughts,” will lead first of all to a discus- 
sion of the poet’s own intuitive relation with 
God through the Quaker’s “inner light,” and 
then to a general discussion of Quaker faith, 
and perhaps to intuitionalism in general. 
Emerson’s cryptic poem, “Thought,” serves 
as a similar starting point, leading to the 
essay, “Nature,” and from thence outward 
through the whole continent of Emersonian 
thought. If the question be one concerning 
the existence of evil nearly the entire body 


2H. H. Clark, in The Reinterpretation of Ameri- 
can Literature, edited by Norman Foerster, New 
York, 1929. 
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of Hawthorne’s work appears as useful ma- 
terial, and Melville’s Moby Dick, Emerson’s 
essay, “Compensation,” Longfellow’s poem, 
“The Beleaguered City,” and a host of other 
literary works will provide reinforcement. 
In the case of less theologically acute dis- 
cussions, the same method might be fol- 
lowed. If the problem be one, say, of the 
relation of religion to social or political re- 
form, Emerson’s New England Reformers, 
Thoreau’s Resistance to Civil Government, 
or the “Higher Laws” chapter of 
Walden, Whittier’s ‘“Proem,” Holmes’ 
novel, Elsie Venner, and Hawthorne’s 
Ethan Brand will begin an_ interest- 
ing trend of thought which can be fol- 
lowed through the nineteenth century up to 
the student’s own time. The possibilities of 
such a procedure are properly great, and 
exhaust explanation here, but the point is 
that the student is in each case, by using the 
work of literature as a “window,” experi- 
encing a meaningful contact with the mind of 
a man who has struggled with the same 
problem, and is in addition gaining a point 
of departure for his own thinking. Will 
not Holmes’ famous “one-horse shay” poem, 
“The Deacon’s Masterpiece,” take on re- 
freshed life to a student who discovers that 
it is a satirical allegory of the downfall of 
Calvinism? This sort of approach to liter- 
ature is for the student of religion meaning- 
ful, and one which makes fullest use of the 
potential values of art as a teacher. 

The fundamental problem, that of. ap- 
proach, must be solved at the outset before 
a complete and satisfactory use of literature 
in the study of religion can take place. A 
second problem, that of the choice of liter- 
ature to be employed, is less pressing and 
ought to be left to the individual judgment 
of the teacher, where changing class needs, 
a variety of problems, and shifting of issues 
are factors to be considered, and factors 
which involve different emphasis in each in- 
stance. Other difficulties will appear, and 
will require immediate solution; none, I 
hope, will prove insurmountable. 
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The possibilities of plans for such a proj- 
ected series of discussions, involving litera- 
ture as a medium for the study of religion, 
narrow themselves down to approximately 
three. The simplest and least thechanically 
difficult course no doubt would be that which 
asks at the beginning the question, “What 
have artists thought and expressed in lit- 
erary form concerning religious issues?”’, 
and which then proceeds to trace historically 
the impact upon literature of religious prob- 
lems and ideas. Deceptively simple as it may 
appear, this type of course can often lead into 
intricate and absorbing byways, when the full 
effect of religion upon the artistic mind is 
considered. For example, to what extent is 
the religious excitement called transcendent- 
alism responsible for the Romantic literary 
theory of Emerson and others of the New 
England group? Is there traceable in Bry- 
ant’s poetry an influence of his religious 
speculation and self-questioning ? How close 
is the relation between deism on the one 
hand, and classicism on the other? Is there a 
relationship between political, social, literary, 
and religious interests to be found in the 
mind and art of certain men, such as Fre- 
neau, Edwards, Jefferson, Franklin, Emer- 
son, Thoreau, Whittier, and Bryant? What 
is the place of religion in the genetic devel- 
opment of Lowell’s mature thought? Can 
there be traced, finally, any influence of re- 
ligion upon American literary history, and 
if so, what is the lesson to be gained? Ques- 
tions of this nature occur at every turn of the 
artistic road, and at the risk of being la- 
belled a theological determinist the teacher 
can by following such a plan excite in the 
student a literary and speculative interest. 

A second plan, allied in nature to this one, 
is that which employs a definite set of re- 
ligious questions, agreed upon at the incep- 
tion of the course and shifting from year to 
year, as a means of approaching literature. 
Let us assume that a class has in mind 
certain concrete problems to be discussed— 
the relation of man to God and society, the 
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place of religion in life, problems of the ex- 
istence of evil or sin, determinism, mech- 
anism, or materialism. With these in mind, 
the student can bring to bear upon them the 
clear light of those ideas latent in the lit- 
erature of the past; he can see in turn what 
each of the thinkers of the immediate and 
remote past has expressed in artistic form 
concerning the issue under surveillance. He 
has the advantages of a directed search, and 
can thus disregard that portion of a man’s 
work which has no bearing on his prob- 
lem, compiling if he so wishes the pertinent 
thoughts of a succession of men on the ex- 
act points he wishes clarified, a synthesis. 
By far the most fruitful approach, I be- 
lieve, is that which looks at the religious and 
ethical problems of past and present simul- 
taneously, which perceives in the literature 
of the past centuries the issues of the pres- 
ent, taking the stand of a Janus, a “Mr. 
Looking-Both-Ways,” as Edmund Gosse 
vividly phrased it. It is the aim of such a 
course to trace retrogressively through lit- 
erary history the variety of opinions and at- 
titudes that have characterized the reac- 
tions of both individuals and periods to the 
questions that still face the world today. To 
illustrate, take the modern problem of the 
retention of social and spiritual values in a 
machine age. We have on the contempo- 
rary scene the protest against materialism 
registered, as Professor Wilder points out, 
by D. H. Lawrence and others; going a 
trifle further back, Walt Whitman, How- 
ells, O. Henry, and Mark Twain are found 
to have been among those who expressed 
criticisms of that earlier and more ebullient 
age of materialism called by Twain “The 
Gilded Age,” and by Parrington “The Great 
Barbecue.” Preceding them in the proces- 
sion, Thoreau’s plea for life on “the human 
level” sounds again through the pages of his 
Walden, and Emerson’s “things are in the 
saddle, and ride mankind” becomes as clear 
an admonition to our age as to his own; 
even here we need not stop, but may proceed 
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outward and further back. To take another 
example, in order to think coherently upon 
the part to be played by religion in reforma- 
tion of the modern social order, the student 
must at some point decide for himself as to 
the origin of social evil, whether it can be 
cured by reform of the social system, or by 
rehabilitation of the individual. Such an is- 
sue can be traced from MacLeish, Dreiser, 
Saroyan, Faulkner, and Hemingway, back 
through Norris, Sinclair, London, Crane, 
Whitman, Twain, Lowell, Emerson, Tho- 
reau, Melville, Longfellow, Whittier, Bry- 
ant, Freneau, Paine, Barlow and Franklin, 
back to the mighty Jonathan Edwards— 
certainly an imposing and able band of think- 
ers to have as companions on an intellectual 
journey in search of the answer to a socio- 
ethical question. 

It is then, not only the contemporary 
works of art which can be used as “windows” 
to give perspective and depth to the prob- 
lems of a complex modern world. Contem- 
porary literature is useful, it is certainly 
true, for its expression of the religious ques- 
tion of today, and for its impression upon 
the student of an immediate awareness of the 
problem. Over and above this, it is also 
the base from which the explorer in the for- 
est of the past hopefully departs on a quest 
for the fabled El Dorado of ideas and an- 
swers. In this way the inductive organic 
relation between present religious issue and 
present work of art and past issue and art 
is retained; the broad significance of the 
entire quest is not lost to sight, and the ob- 
ject of the student’s search is perceived 
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within the framework of the speculation by 
others who have also pursued it. 

Professor Wilder’s article indicates a ten- 
dency which I as a teacher of literature think 
should be seriously considered by all con- 
cerned. It suggests an integration (which 
perhaps the author may not have intended 
to suggest quite so fully as I have implied) 
that offers potential advantages great enough 
to make any concerted attempt at joining 
the fields worth while, though admittedly 
as an experiment. The courses of action I 
have presented in this paper are of course 
not new; A. H. Strong’s American Poets and 
Their Theology is a pioneer example of what 
can be attempted and developed, and liter- 
ary historians from Moses Coit Tyler to the 
present day have to varying degrees offered 
suggestions as to some correlation between 
literature and the study of religion. There 
are in several colleges courses given in Re- 
ligion in Literature, signs of a desirable 
awareness on the part of many of the pos- 
sibilities of such a study. Nevertheless, the 
aptness and pertinence of a vigorous attempt 
to realize a more fruitful integration can lose 
nothing and may gain much; ‘it cannot be 
totally disregarded in the light, not only of 
modern needs, but of modern educational 
trends. Whatever be the material, Ameri- 
can, English, Oriental, or any other, it is 
basically the spirit and the method which 
count, and there lies the hope for the re-estab- 
lishment between literature, religion, and life 
of the all important line of communication 
which has perhaps too often been severed. 
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DISCUSSION 


Realism or Authoritarianism ? 


The papers of Professors Craig and Harou- 
tunian, both on my first hearing of them and again 
on a re-reading, have made a mixed impression 
on me. On the one hand, the penetrating honesty 
and spiritual power of both papers goes without 
saying. On the other hand, their attitude toward 
ideas was challenging and disturbing. 

There is no doubt that the field of religion has 
been invaded by current irrationalisms which 
spring partly from the dark rceesses of the sub- 
conscious, party from economic forces, partly from 
weariness and despair. Barthianism, like many 
other current perplexities, is a war baby. Both 
papers reflect the religious currents that flow from 
various irrationalistic sources, as any true report 
of present conditions must do. But it seems to me 
that the two papers are alike in failing to express 
any clear attitude toward the rational love of 
truth which is the essence of philosophy and of 
the entire liberal tradition. 

For example, Professor Craig in Part II of 
his paper says that“It took almost a decade for 
students to shake off completely the presupposi- 
tions of idealistic philosophy and come to a bib- 
lical realism.” Apart from the confusing con- 
trast here between philosophical idealism and a 
realism which really means authoritarianism rather 
than realism, this statement does correctly repre- 
sent a movement through which some perturbed 
minds have passed. In Part III he refers to the 
rejection of the normative character of Biblical 
ideas. Earlier in the paper he tells us that no 
one carries on Troeltsch’s work, because Troel- 
tsch’s view couldn't be preached. Is everything 
that can be preached true? In all these varying 
standpoints, where is there a clue to the attitudes 
that a thinking mind should assume toward Bib- 
lical ideas? 

Let a student come from the analyses and 
synopses of the philosophical classrooms into the 
Biblical classroom. If he is confronted with a 
choice between Biblical authoritarianism and his- 
torical relativism as the real issue in religion, 
would be be blamed if he turned away from 
religion entirely? To be explicit, would he recog- 
nize the linear gradualism with which Professor 
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Haroutunian identifies evolution as having any 
real relation to the facts of biological and historical 
evolution as he learns them in his philosophical 
and scientific classrooms? Must he either accept 
the Bible without philosophical criticism or else 
reduce it to “an inconsequential appendage to 
modern culture?” 

In short, are teachers of Bible not, to some 
extent, in danger of sharp and artificial antitheses 
growing out of the spirit of the age, and based on a 
neglect of the great insights of philosophy and 
science? Is there not danger in an overemphasis 
on the psychological and historical approaches, or 
on the personal and practical, to the neglect of 
the rational in the broad sense in which “the true 
is the whole?” Would not the teaching of Bible 
and religion profit by a closer contact with and 
more fundamental consideration of the methods 
and insights of philosophy? Philosophy needs the 
empirical facts of history and psychology; but 
philosophy is more than a devotion to those facts. 
It is a rational, critical, and synoptic interpreta- 
tion of them. I plead for a broader view of 
Biblical ideas in their relations to Greek, mediaeval, 
and modern ideas. 

I plead here for better understanding of phil- 
osophy by teachers of religion, as I plead else- 
where for better understanding of religion by 
teachers of philosophy. Otherwise our students 
are victims of competing and disintegrating influ- 
ences. Thus my remarks are intended only as an 
underlining of Professor Moore’s paper. 

Epcar S. BriGHTMAN 

Boston University 


Comment of Dr. Craig 


The Editor has suggested that I might com- 
ment on some misconceptions, as it seems to me, 
in the criticisms of Professor Brightman. After 
all, we were asked to write on “the religious ideas 
of the’ Bible,” not on “the rational love of truth.” 
The sentence which he picks out for especial cen- 
sure from my article is in fact a criticism of the 
earlier works of Barth from the standpoint of love 
of historical truth, which is certainly not irra- 
tional. When he treated the New Testament es- 
chatology as if it dealt with the philosophical dis- 
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tinction between time and eternity, it was neces- 
sary to protest that this eschatology was defi- 
nitely temporal and dealt with the coming of a 
new age. Personally, I do not believe that this 
is an idea which can be held in the same way in 
our own time. Hence, I think that I am justi- 
fied in insisting that what was involved was a 
recognition of the “realistic” view of time in the 
New Testament and in no sense an acceptance of 
Biblical authoritarianism. 

I tried to show that the thinking mind must face 
the actual historical evidence that the Bible con- 
tains a revelation of God. Though the ultimate 
decision must rest on an act of faith, that does not 
make our thought less important. Only thus can 
Biblical ideas be expressed in terms of the ra- 
tional concepts of today. I have often had oc- 
casion to point out that Professor Brightman’s 
theory of “The Given” is one of the most import- 
ant endeavors of our time to state the pro- 
visional dualism of the New Testament in terms 
of a rational interpretation of reality. 

Assuredly, Biblical ideas are not the only true 
ideas, and because some men can’t preach certain 
ideas, it does not follow that all ideas which can 
be preached are true. Witness National Socialism, 
for example. But is a religion in which Biblical 
ideas are no longer central still Christianity? I 
believe that it is the historic content which de- 
fines Christian faith, not some Greek, medieval, 
or modern speculative theory. Philosophy is in- 
dispensable, but Christianity can never be identified 
with any particular system of philosophy. 

CLARENCE T. CRraic 

Oberlin Graduate 

School of Theology 


Neither “Irrational” Nor 
“Authoritarian” 


1. Dr. Brightman is afraid that I am influenced 
by so-called Barthian irrationalism. Since he does 
not tell us how I am thus influenced, I do not 
know what to say except that I try to be ra- 
tional. Barth’s own views on the Bible, as stated 
in The Doctrine of the Word of God, make it clear 
that he is a critic of rationalism and irrationalism. 
“The Word of God is primarily and predominantly 
language . . . a rational event, the Word of truth, 
because it is directed to man’s ratio .. .” (p. 234). 
Barth’s thought does not fit into the philosophical 
categories recognized by Dr. Brightman. How- 
ever, what has my relation to Barth, whatever it is, 
to do with whether what I said in my paper is 
true or false? 

2. Dr. Brightman thinks I jeopardize “the love 
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of truth.” How do I do so, is not clear. This 


also is beside the point. 


3. Dr. Brightman thinks I am an “authoritarian.” 
This is amusing, and hardly deserves comment. I 
do not accept Biblical statements without philo- 
sophical criticism. I also try not to impose upon 
the Bible philosophical assumptions which are 
alien to the thought in it. I prefer to be simply 
critical, and first to find out what the Bible says. 
The authority of the Bible to me is the authority 
of truth perceived and acknowledged. There is 
nothing in my paper which ought to give a reader 
another impression. 

4. As for “historical relativism,” there are kinds 
of it. One can, as I do, believe that truth given 
to a given Biblical writer at a given time is not 
necessarily truth relevant to my situation. That 
does not mean that one is therefore to embrace the 
notion that much in the Bible consists of half-erron- 
eous steps in the evolution of religious ideas. Any- 
how, my judgment says that in the Bible, man’s con- 
frontation with the Determiner of destiny is more 
significant than the history of men’s thoughts record- 
ed in it. This has nothing to do with “Biblical 
authoritariamism.” It is a historical judgment 
which may be ture or false. It can be discussed 
rationally only with facts and argument, as I 
tried to do in my paper. 

s. I cannot afford to be uncritical of contem- 
porary science and philosophy. I am prepared to 
agree or disagree with teachers of science or 
philosophy on matters concerning religion. In case 
of disagreement, I prefer criticism to peace. I 
do not find myself disrespectful of scienc> or 
philosophy. For, I trust, good reasons I have more 
respect for some philosophers than for others. I 
think highly of Dr. Brightman’s attention to the 
problem and significance of personality. However, 
just why does Dr. Brightman suspect me of being 
unscientific and unphilosophical ? 

6. I heartily agree that Bible teachers should 
have more understanding of philosophy; that they 
should be rational, critical, lovers of truth, and 
should possess all the intellectual virtues within 
their reach. Beside the point, but interesting and 
important. 

For all I can see, Dr. Brightman’s comments 
amount to this: I am a philosopher, a lover of 
truth, a critical and rational man. Messrs. Craig 
and Haroutunian do not agree with me. (How we 
do not agree with Dr. Brightman is not clear.) 
Hence, I suspect that Messrs. Craig and Harou- 
tunian are not philosophers, lovers of truth, etc.” 


JosePpH HaRoUTUNIAN 
Wellesley College 
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Revelation May Be Tested 


I should like to make one point with regard to 
the relation of higher education to the Biblical 
“revelation”, bearing in mind the diverse views ex- 
pressed at our meeting in December. Let us 
agree: The Bible tells the truth about life; it con- 
fronts us with Him with whom we have to do; it 
makes vivid the significance and fatality of that 
confrontation. In the Church and in _ personal 
relations we can make this testimony in a direct 
way, speaking from faith to faith, from con- 
science to conscience. It is my belief that in the 
class room too we are ultimately called upon to con- 
fess. But in the class room the situation is very 
different. The college really stands in the great 
tradition of the wumniversity—the wniversitas, or 
meetingplace of the whole of human investigation 
and discovery. The very raison d’étre of the 
School is the testing of all authorities, whether 
that of revelation (religion) or tradition, (folk 
ways) or hypothesis (science), by relating them 
to the whole of human experience. It is good that 
all presumptive revelation should summit to this 
test. And in the School it is not in order merely to 
attest the religious revelation seventy times seven. 
In this setting we are concerned, even those of us 
who believe, to scrutinize the revelation in all its 
relationships and corollaries and _ bearings. 
The Word is not too proud to humble 
itself to these processes. It does not neces- 
sarily mean that the wisdom of man sets itself up 
to judge the wisdom of God. The School is one 
instrument that man has set up to help secure him- 
self from error, and when the Bible enters the 
School it does well to submit itself to the method 
of that great tradition. The Word may ultimately 
deny competence to this court, but it permits its 
credentials to be examined there. In doing so it 
voluntarily divests itself of its character as “reve- 
lation”. Not seldom this character is voluntarily 
acknowledged, however, by those who have met 
it in this empirical way. 

Amos W1LDER 

Andover-Newton Theological School 


Psychology versus Theology 


Professor Haroutunian pleads persuasively that 
the Bible must to-day be taught as the eternal 
word of God—that if it is not that it is nothing. 
His emphasis on revelation is sound, but he seems 
to this critic, at least, to be dangerously close to 
attempting in the name of a theological absolute 
to ignore the psychological state of his students. 
We shall do well to remember the good Quaker 
phrase, that revelation “speaks to a man’s condi- 


tion.” It is dependent on the experience and at- 
titude of the receiver, and to admit that modifica- 
tion is not to deny the reality of revelation. The 
warning of Professor Moore is essential: that we 
must remember the state of mind of our students, 
and not commit the grave error of supposing that 
they have travelled the same road that we, stu- 
dents of the Bible and theology, have come. A 
sense of bafflement and apprehensiveness before 
world crisis is not the same thing as a sense of 
responsibility and sin, and we have no right to de- 
mand, even tacility, that our students be so moved. 
We are teachers, not preachers. To all of them 
the Bible can be meaningful, but only if we do not 
force them by any absolute theological judgments, 
to reject it. 

The alternative is certainly neither the platitu- 
dinous moralism which Professor Haroutunian 
reiects, not the sterile concern with the minutes of 
scholarship for their own sake. It is possible to 
show the deep seriousness of the choices facing 
men and women, choices which resulted in new 
profundity of belief and in changed action, with- 
out falling into the pit of a mechanical evolution. 
Many of us must meet with surprise that straw 
man which Professor Haroutunian baits so un- 
mercifully. But all of us, Professor Haroutunian 
included, would have to throw away our hardly 
won techniques of historical method if we attempt- 
ed to level out the Biblical conceptions and insights 
into a dreary, absolutistic plain. There are dif- 
ferences in insight between the man who believed 
that God urged unsparing conflict with the Ca- 
naanites, and the one who felt that even the invol- 
untary suffering of a nation could become in God's 
hands a means of redemption of the offending 
nations. 

Vircinia Corwin 

Flora Stone Mather College 

Western Reserve University 


Reply of Dr. Haroutunian 
Dear Sir: 


I am grateful to Dr. Wilder for protecting my 
paper against a serious misunderstanding. Con- 
scientious aand open-minded criticism is necessary 
for the understanding of Biblical truth. Only, 
let us not forget that when understood in its own 
terms, the Bible becomes a relentless critic of 
the critic. This, in a way, is the point of my 
paper. 

I am also grateful to Miss Corwin for her help. 
We must not approach our students with “any 
absolute theological judgments”: neither “liberal” 
nor “Barthian,” neither Protestant nor Catholic, 
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neither on God, nor on man, nor on the world, nor 
on anything—in so far as we are able. This is 
a very serious matter, and I am glad Miss Corwin 
has brought it up. . . . We indeed cannot assume 
that our students’ interests and preparation are 
as our own. Therefore, let us be careful not to 
ruin the Bible for them by assuming that our own 
point of view is more relevant to their situation 
than that of the Bible. 

As for evolutionism being a straw man, I hope 
that is the case. Is therefore Biblical theism a 
commonplace among Bible teachers? If yes, I do 
not see what is so unusual about my paper. If 
not, then I have not baited a straw man. There is 
a profound difference between the Bible’s concern 
with God's will and acts, and our own preoccupa- 
tion with impersonal causes and consequences 
operating in an evolving world. (See H. J. 
Cadbury’s The Peril of Modernizing Jesus, pp. 
82 f., passim. No Bible teacher can afford to 
ignore the problems raised by this book.) There 
is an issue here. The modern mind does not agree 
with the Bible on essential points of thought and 
attitude. The Bible may be right or wrong. It 
is my duty to find out which is the case. That 
is where open-minded criticism comes in, and I 
would be the last one to shun it. ... As for “a 
dreary, absolutistic plain,” I scorn, repudiate, and 
abominate it! 

By the way, in my paper I tried to give an 
exposition of the Biblical mind. I wonder if 
this exposition was more true than false, or vice 
versa! 

JosepH HarouTuNIAN 

Wellesley College 


Unconvinced at Two Points 


Since I was not a participant in the floor dis- 
cussion and do not need to try to recall what I 
said, what strikes me at this distance will con- 
cern Dr. Craig’s paper. That not because I 
have more fault to find with it. Quite to the con- 
trary, from his stimulating discussion of the fac- 
tors which color the present study and teaching 
of the Bible I think I gained most, and with most 
of what he so well said I am in heartiest agree- 
ment. It was essentially a report on the present 
status of New Testament study brought together 
out of a full knowledge his hearers could not but 
sense. However, at two points I am quite uncon- 
vinced. 

“Any interest in biblical ideas must take cog- 
nizance of the eschatological problem.” By all 
means, yes, but does that mean it must necessarily 
be accepted, and that complete assent must be 
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given the statements that “the establishment of 
the essentially eschatological framework of the 
teaching of Jesus in particular,” and that this 
problem has become “almost the head of the cor- 
ner” must follow? Such judgments are surely 
not sound enough, not sufficiently inevitable to 
preclude questions. Why conclude that the final 
answer is in? 

Nor does Form Criticism necessarily much alter 
the case (witness Dr. Grant’s article, JBR, Feb. 
30) and my study has seemed to click with Har- 
nack’s word, I believe not yet antiquated, “The 
tendency to exaggerate the apocalyptic and escha- 
tological elements in our Lord’s message, and to 
subordinate to this the merely religious and ethical 
elements, will ever find its refutation in Q” 
(Sayings of Jesus, p. 250). The familiar argu- 
ments neither can nor need be listed here. There 
is a magic in the names that can be cited in 
support of this paper’s emphasis but it can be 
matched with one no less marked for another con- 
clusion. Even the very valuable SBLE Colloquium, 
which Dr. Craig chaired, gave his view of this 
problem little more encouragement than it did 
mine. These ad hominem references may suggest 
also, as Sir Roger de Coverley said, “there is 
much to be said on both sides.” 

Dr. Craig is surely right in urging that 
courses in neither a formal introduction to the 
literature nor on Paul are the best introductions 
to the study of the New Testament. Equally clear 
is it that one on “The Beginnings of Christianity” 
could be a good basic New Testament course, 
and the writer is considering a possible experiment 
with this suggestion. However, he is imable 
to see any real advantage of such a course over 
a course on the life and teachings of Jesus. The 
difficulties of the latter will return or often have 
a substitute in the other approach. “The faith 
begins with the belief’ that a man of prophetic 
spirit “has been raised from the dead and that the 
coming deliverance will be through him.” That 
sentence shows that this “Beginnings” approach 
will not relieve us from the necessity of “trying 
to peel off secondary material.” No one knows 
better than Dr. Craig that many of the issues 
and dangers met in the study of Jesus will reap- 
pear in sorne form. Why not begin with the cen- 
tral figure in it all, the Hamlet in this Hamlet? 
Of course it cannot be “a devout, harmonistic 
treatment,” but must involve an introduction to 
the critical problems met in the Gospels. The 
modernizing devil will plague us both ways, 
and perhaps both ways our surrender may be 
avoided ! 

Irwin R. Better 

Allegheny College 
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Comment of Dr. Craig 


I am glad that Professor Beiler has expressed 
his criticisms in order that the other side could 
be heard. Of course I did not assume that the 
final answer to any question was in, but we must 
organize our teaching around the most reliable 
reading of the facts yet discovered. It was just 
the point of my argument that we should begin 
with “Hamlet”, only this Hamlet must be seen 
as our documents present him, as an object of 
faith, As to eschatology, judgments are still at 
variance. But it seems to me that Harnack’s 
appeal to his “Q” is decidedly obsolete. Take for 
instance Manson’s commentary on “Q”, “M”, and 
“L” in The Mission and Message of Jesus; cer- 
tainly “Q” is more eschatological than either of 


*We take pleasure in calling attention to an 
interesting and valuable article by Professor 
Hartwig entitled, “The English Bible and the 
Teacher of English” copies of which may no 
doubt be obtained from the author.—Ed 
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the other hypothetical documents. I should say 
that it is more eschatological than Mark. 
CLARENCE T. Craic 


To the Editor: 

For about ten years I have been engaged in 
extensive research on the English Geneva Bible. 
As a part of my task I have made a canvass of 
about one thousand libraries in order to ascertain 
the locations of Geneva Bibles in the United 
States. I shall be most grateful for information 
regarding copies of the final edition of 1644 (see 
Darlow and Maule’s Historical Catalogue). Fur- 
thermore, I am particularly eager to learn of 
copies of unusual significance in private libraries. 
Moreover, in view of my desire to make this 
study as satisfactory as possible, I shall wel- 
come suggestions which may conduce to that end. 

Georce H. Hartwic* 

Dana College 

Blair, Nebraska 
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Religion and Democracy 


Which Way, Democracy? By Wu FrRip 
Parsons. New York: The Macmillan 


Company, 1939. vii ++ 295 pages. 
$2.00. 


The theme of Father Parsons’ book is that 
any conceivable system of government apart 
from a Christian motivation is doomed to 
failure because there is nothing in any so- 
cial arrangement which ipso facto insures 
against fraud and greed. In other words, 
a new will derived from a true belief in God 
is the only hope for democracy and good 
government which democracy is designed 
to maintain. In his final, summarizing chap- 
ter, the author refers, in conclusion, to the 
three concepts of government: the capitalist, 
that the state is the ultimate owner; the 
communist, that the collectivity is the right- 
ful owner; and the Christian, that God is 
the ultimate owner. Of these three, he 
states, the last is infinitely the most ennob- 
ling, for ownership then becomes equivalent 
to trusteeship, and an immediate corollary 
of this is that in simple justice man is 
brought under serious obligation to share 
with others what he possesses. Since all men 
are brothers in Christian teaching, the ideals 
of justice and charity in all manner of social 
relations are of primary concern to all those 
who affirm the Christian view. The strong- 
est weapon which can be used for good gov- 
ernment is, therefore, the teaching of truths 
concerning man, society, and God. 

The author begins his book with two 
chapters on the decline of Christianity and 
the downfall of liberalism. The former he 
ascribes to the mistaken idea of the sepa- 
ration of Church and State, breaking up the 
essential unity of life and leading to the 
adoption of secularism. The latter, he be- 
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lieves, is due to the inherent falseness of the 
underlying philosophy of “laissez faire.” 
That the forces of society, if left to them- 
selves, will work by a system of checks and 
balances for the ultimate good of all is dis- 
proved in all capitalist societies where this 
principle has been adopted. In such coun- 
tries, even though calling themselves de- 
miocracies, limitless free competition has re- 
sulted in an increasing economic dictatorship 
on the part of the few and a corresponding 
enslavement of the great majority of the 
people. 

From this point on the author analyzes 
various experiments in government made 
by modern states as well as theories advo- 
cated by minority groups which have never 
been put into effect. By contrast with many 
if not quite all of the modern trends is the 
Christian view of the state defined by Thom- 
as Aquinas and in recent times by Popes 
Leo XIII and Pius XI. The essence of the 
Christian view is that the authority of the 
state is derived from God and is, therefore, 
a matter of natural law. The instinct to 
form a society is in accordance with man’s 
nature, which is created by God. Society 
is, therefore, not an artificial phenomenon, 
but is founded on human reason which dis- 
covers in it an expression of the nature of 
man. This is the motivation for all social 
action in a Christian state. It is recog- 
nized that a society of interdependent people 
is neither artificial nor even voluntary but 
is derived ultimately from God. 

The analysis of the modern situation in 
various societies as regards industrial jus- 
tice, racial justice, and international jus- 
tice shows a penetration and a capacity for 
objective judgment very rare in times like 
these when even the most socially minded 
find themselves taking sides in the bitter war 
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of ideas if not in the actual war. The chap- 
ters dealing with these subjects will com- 
mand the admiration of all thoughtful read- 
ers, Catholic and non-Catholic alike. 

What the book lacks is an adequately de- 
fined philosophy of religion. The author 
proceeds with great logical ability from 
premises which are themselves not perfectly 
obvious. In so far as his philosophy is giv- 
en, Father Parsons holds a dualistic belief, 
God having revealed His will supremely 
through Jesus Christ. In his last chapter 
he states that democracy can survive only 
if it returns to the religious affirmation on 
which it is based. This affirmation is the 
essential belief in man’s dignity as a creature 
of God with a supernatural last end of 
eternal felicity as the minimum on which 
social peace and prosperity can be founded. 
There are many who might question such 
a statement and yet feel as great an urge 
to social justice as the author. The form 
of belief given may be too particularized for 
acceptance by everyone even though it com- 
mands respect as a positive religious view 
acceptable to many. Man’s dignity may be 
affirmed on various grounds, and Catholic 
and humanist, for example, may agree on 
this fundamental principle underlying de- 
mocracy, though arriving at it by different 
roads. It is essential, indeed, that all who 
hold human values to be supremely import- 
ant should combine in this age of stress, and 
that with as great assiduity as is exhibited 
by the writer of this book they should seek 
to understand the forces in the world which 
are working against the will of the great 
majority, who really do desire justice, peace, 
and goodwill amongst men. 


This Nation Under God. By Artuur E. 
Hott. Chicago: Willett, Clark and 
Co., 1939. 205 pages. $2.00. 

This book consists of the Rauschenbusch 
lectures given at Colgate-Rochester Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1938 by Professor Holt 
of Chicago Theological Seminary. 
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Whereas Father Parsons holds that the 
only hope for democracy is in an underlying 
religious conviction, Professor Holt believes 
that democracy is done for unless it keeps in 
close touch with the moral insights of the 
age. Its success is not primarily a matter 
of economic arrangement or of education in 
the abstract principles of democratic control, 
but it lies in the more important matter of 
demanding for others the same rights and 
privileges which we ask for ourselves. Pro- 
fessor Holt believes in democracy implicit- 
ly, but he thinks that it must constantly be 
checking on itself so that ethical maturity 
may be attained. The ethic of democracy is 
the important thing. It must be self-crit- 
ical and strenuous. But in stressing the 
ethic of democracy, this writer is not so far 
removed from Father Parsons as may seem 
at first. This high standard can only be 
maintained “under God.” A religious mo- 
tivation is involved. The Church and all 
religious forces have their part to play in 
education in social principles, especially in 
a practical way in the field of social action. 
Their business is to fit people for a spirit- 
ually mature society. 

Thus far the two books under discussion 
agree in the main. That the health, even 
the fate, of democracy is tied up with re- 
ligion is believed to be the case by both 
writers. However, in the general approach 
to the subject and also in specific points of 
view the two differ widely. Father Parsons 
presents his thesis from the point of view 
of the wider world situation ; Professor Holt 
confines himself to the American scene and 
discusses specific situations in many of which 
he has himself participated. The result of 
this latter method is an intimacy and in- 
formality which add greatly to the appeal of 
the book. Father Parsons works with the 
idea of natural law being basic in human 
society. Using our reasons, we may dis- 
cover how it operates. This faith is re- 
placed in Professor Holt’s book by an ex- 
ploratory method of discovering truth. The 
characteristic of Christian love is its dyna- 
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mic and experimental quality. This can 
be exercised only when the institutions of 
religion are autonomous. This leads to the 
third important difference between the two 
points of view represented in these books. 
To Professor Holt democracy can be nur- 
tured only when Church and State are sep- 
arated. This does not lead to the principle 
of laissez faire, as Father Parsons fears, but 
makes for a fellowship of free institutions 
governed by a common body of opinion 
which all help build. To Father Parsons 
there is grave danger in divorcing these two 
great institutions, as is evident in the growth 
of secularism in modern times. The liberal 
Protestant and the Catholic socialist views 
thus rest on different premises, though both 
are concerned with the same ends. 

If one were to attempt to select passages 
in Professor Holt’s book of peculiar signifi- 
cance for teachers of religion, perhaps the 
discussion of the opportunities of church- 
founded colleges on pages 160 and 161 and 
the entire chapter on Christianity and De- 
mocracy in the Public Order may be taken 
as outstanding. But the entire set of lec- 
tures is extremely timely in view of the ur- 
gent necessity of re-examining the principles 
underlying the institution of democracy, 
which we cherish because of what it has 
meant in the past but which we need to clear 
of much which threatens its value for the 
perilous times in which we live. 

Scott 

Randolph-Macon Woman's College 


Theology, Philosophy and Religion 


Man in Revolt: A Christian Anthropology. 
By Emi Brunner. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1939. 564 
pages. $6.00. 


Once again man has become a problem 
and a deep puzzle to himself. The simple 
anthropologies of both idealism and ma- 
terialism have turned out to be abstractions 
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which fail to describe man as he actually is. 
The “spiritual conception of man” under- 
estimated the “flesh,” and the “physical con- 
ception of man” ignored the “human spirit” 
which presents us with moral phenomena 
peculiar to man hiniself. Man refuses to act 
like an angel. He degenerates when he 
tries to act like a beast. He will not live 
up to his ideals; he will not, on the other 
hand, forget them. He longs for integrity, 
and fails to achieve it. He tries to be “high 
minded,” and mostly acts as though he had 
no mind at all. He has a conscience, but 
he prostitutes it. He seeks God and justice ; 
he rebels against both. He is a contradic- 
tion, a tension, a restlessness, a problem. 
The sins and sufferings of the present have 
made reflective people concerned more than 
ever with the permanent problem of man 
and his strange inability to live well and die 
in peace. 

Professor Brunner’s book is a valuable 
and comprehensive contribution to this 
problem. The virtues of the author are 
many. He has read widely, thought 
deeply, and written in a _ style which 
is often animated and powerful. It 
is hard to think of a point pertinent 
to his subject which he has not discussed re- 
peatedly and thoroughly. Man and na- 
ture, evolution and creation, idealism and 
naturalism, natural theology and revealed 
theology, Christianity and the modern mind 
the Bible and “the Word of God,” Kant and 
Plato, communism and fascism, body and 
soul, reason and conscience, life and death 
—they all are there. One almost wishes the 
author had somehow written a smaller book, 
and thus avoided the danger of causing peo- 
ple to run away from him out of sheer fright. 
However, those with enough courage and 
perseverance to read this book through will 
be rewarded well for their labor. They will 
find in it much that is fresh, thought-pro- 
voking, and truly profound. 

My notes make it obvious that Dr. Brun- 
ner’s key word for the understanding of 
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man is “responsibility.” “In the Christian 
doctrine of man we are concerned with the 
true knowledge of responsible existence. 
One who has understood the nature of re- 
sponsibility has understood the nature of 
man. Responsibility is not an attribute, it 
is the ‘substance’ of human existence... . It 
is the absolutely universal human element. 

.. True responsibility is the same as true 
humanity” (pp. 50-51). Responsibility dis- 
tinguishes man from the animals who share 
the rest of his endowments with him. It is 
the image of God in him. Man may re- 
nounce it and thus become sinful. But man 
he remains nevertheless, and therefore re- 
sponsible. 

“Yet responsibility is at the same time 
that which no man rightly knows, unless he 
holds the Christian faith.... It is true of 
course, that every human being is aware of 


responsibility ; if this were not so, he would 


be either a god or a devil.... [Yet] the 
basis, depth and ultimate meaning of re- 
sponsibility are concealed from man until 
they are revealed to him through the Chris- 
tian faith” (pp. 50, 51). True knowledge 
of man is acquired through responsible 
hearing of the Word of God. This Word is 
given in the Bible; more specifically, in 
Jesus Christ. “Only in faith in Jesus Christ 
the Crucified, as the eternal Word of God, 
can we perceive and know the full weight of 
our guilt, can we thus also perceive the con- 
trast between our Origin and our opposition 
to it; that is, can we know ourselves” (p. 
482). In Jesus Christ God is revealed as 
the Other, the Thou, the Person, who claims 
man for Himself and holds him responsible 
for his actions. Apart from this confronta- 
tion with the God of the Christian faith, 
man has no clear, serious, and decisive 
knowledge of his responsibility or manhood. 

This central thesis determines Dr. Brun- 
ner’s views on all the subjects (and they 
are very many) he considers in this book. 
Sin is irresponsibility, or rather, rebellion 
against God. It is “the assertion of human 
independence over against God, the declara- 
tion of the rights of man’s freedom as inde- 
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pendent of God’s will, the constitution of the 
autonomous reason, morality, and culture. 

But it is precisely this which attracts 
man: to measure himself against God. That 
is presuniption, arrogance. ... Even in the 
dullest sinner there is still a spark of de- 
cision, of active positive negation which is 
not merely ‘negative’” (pp. 129-130). Brun- 
ner is very critical of the historical doctrine 
of Original Sin because it confuses responsi- 
bility (pp. 123, 143). He repudiates “de- 
terminism” for the same reason (p. 384). 
On the other hand, he repudiates human 
autonomy as conceived by idealistic human- 
ism (pp. 256 f.). He resolves “the para- 
dox” of man’s dependence upon God and 
his freedom by thinking of man’s relation to 
God in terms of “the Call of God” and man’s 
response to it (p. 263). 

In spite of the fact that Dr. Brunner’s 
anthropology is unquestionably Biblical and 
Christian, I find myself impelled to speak a 
word of protest against its onesidedness. To 
reduce the relationship beteween the Cre- 
ator and the creature, the Origin and the 
originated, the Trinity and man, into one 
of the Caller and the called, is an over- 
simplification of fact which amounts to 
falsehood. Man the moral agent is also a 
part of the “system of nature.” He inherits 
traits and predispositions which complicate 
the problem of his responsibility. His en- 
vironment often makes him or breaks him. 
Most often, he is to be pitied rather than 
censured. He is a sick soul as well as a 
sinner. “The bondage of the will” to sin 
is an ubiquitous fact and obviates the neces- 
sity of the Incarnation and the Atonement. 
Responsibility is one side of manhood. The 
other is bondage to sin which makes us turn 
to God in faith and hope. Therefore, God 
who knows our weakness looks at us with 
mercy as well as justice. And after all, 
charity may be greater than responsibility. 

This review has not done justice to this 
great book on the Biblical and Christian con- 
ception of man. I recommend it earnestly 
to the readers of this Journal. 
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The Knowledge of God and the Service of 
God. By Kart Bartu. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1939. xxix 


+ 255 pages. $5.00. 


The Church and the Political Problem of 
Our Day. By Kart Barto. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1939. 
87 pages. $1.00. 


The first of these two books by Karl 
Barth consists of his Gifford Lectures for 
1937-1938. It is hard to think of a more 
exciting title for a book by Barth than “the 
knowledge of God and the service of God.” 
Popular impression, not wholly unjustified, 
is that Barth could not write such a book. 
Has he not denied that man can know God 
and that he can serve God truly? Has he 
not repudiated “natural theology,” the at- 
tempt to go “from reason to God?” It 
would seem that a man who cannot even 
tolerate Emil Brunner’s philosophy of re- 
ligion could hardly discourse on the “knowl- 
edge of God.” Similarly, how could Barth, 
who is understood widely as having declared 
all human righteousness futile and as filthy 
rags, speak of “the service of God ?” 

I opened this book eagerly to find out if 
Barth had at last answered those who con- 
sider his theology unbiblical and unpractical. 
I found that he had done this; but at a 
price: by moving away from the “dialectical 
theology” of the Rdmerbrief and reversion 
to dogmatic orthodoxy as he did in the 
Credo and the Dogmatik. “Knowledge of 
God, according to the teaching of the Refor- 
mation, consists, as we have seen, in the 
knowledge of the God who deals with man 
in His Revelation in Jesus Christ” (p. 103). 
In this book there is a real shift from Barth’s 
earlier emphasis upon man’s inability to 
know God to God’s self-revelation in Jesus 
Christ. “That man is against God is true 
and important and has to be taken seriously. 
But what is even truer, more important and 
to be taken more seriously is the other fact 
that God in Christ Jesus is for man.” In 
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the Rémerbrief, Barth was eloquent about 
man’s predicament as sinful and mortal 
creature, and poetic rather than dogmatic 
concerning his deliverance in Jesus Christ. 
There he treated the Incarnation, the Atone- 
ment, the Resurrection of Christ, as quasi- 
historical, and refused to accept the ortho- 
dox version of them as facts of history. He 
was trying to be a critical modern as well 
as a Christian who understood man’s need for 
God in Christ. Now he has taken on a dif- 
ferent tone: “Ecce homo—there He is in 
the position which all the prophets and 
apostles point to as the real incarnation of 
God, in which He reveals Himself” (p. 48). 
This statement, which is characteristic of 
this book, is not dialectical. It is dogmatic. 

It is significant that here Barth considers 
gratitude and thankfulness as the basic evi- 
dences of Christian piety. “Thankfulness is 
the first, not merely the last, word in the 
Christian life” (p. 123. See also pp. 53, 
128, 143, 169, 197, etc.). “Dialectical” piety 
requires a tension between despair and hope. 
A piety of almost pure thankfulness is the 
product of an unquestioning belief in the 
“gospel” which is possible to those who have 
turned their back to the honest skepticism 
in the contemporary mind. My impression 
is that Barth has suffered a “failure of 
nerve” and become an “orthdox theolog- 
ian.” Barth of the Rémerbrief remains the 
prophet of a truly modern Christian the- 
ology. But Barth as seen in this book is 
mainly the exponent of a dogmatism which 
may have little future outside of the Catholic 
Church. 

“It is certain that the Christian life is a 
life subject to the claims of an ordinance, a 
life in which obedience of a quite specific 
character is required of man. Service of 
God means that our life receives an orienta- 
tion. Faith means that one thing is en- 
joined us and another forbidden us. Thank- 
fulness means that we wish to seek the one 
and shun the other” (p. 126). Such is the 
process of the Christian life: faith, thankful- 
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ness, obedience, service. “We are God’s in 
Jesus Christ. We are therefore bound to 
our neighbour” (p. 133). Thus, “the Law, 
the rule and the first principles underlying 
all service of God are—Jesus Christ” (p. 
135). “God’s Law enjoins thankfulness, 
penitence, and love to God and to one’s 
neighbour” (p. 139). We do not obey this 
Law. Hence we ourselves are sinners. But 
Christ is righteous. And our righteousness 
“is true, because, and so far as it is, faith 
in Jesus Christ” (p. 142). “By relying on 
God’s Word as being God’s Word and do- 
ing what it says, we are and continue to be 
summoned, set in motion, impelled to grati- 
tude and repentance and to love for God and 
man, under all conditions and without inter- 
mission” (p. 144). Sometimes Barth re- 
verts to his early passion for “criticism, 
scrutiny, and discrimination.” But this book 
as a whole is concerned with thankfulness 
and the obedience of love. 

A lecture on the “state’s service of God” 
is interesting indeed. The state “also serves 
‘for manifestation of God’s own glory’ and 
is, just to this extent, a real and beneficial 
ordering of human life as well” (p. 221). 
But when the state fails to act justly, it “is 
made a mockery by the very people who ad- 
minister it and who are ordained of God” 
(p. 224). When this happens, it becomes 
the duty of a Christian man to resist it. 
“And the possible consequence of a forci- 
ble resistance may certainly not be excluded 
in advance” (p. 231). “The world needs 
men and it would be sad if it were just the 
Christians who did not wish to be men” 
(p. 232). Whether dogmatic or dialectical, 
Barth is a man of insight and power. And 
he ought to be read. 

The Church and the Political Problem of 
Our Day is an impressive answer to those 
who consider Barth’s theology ethically and 
politically abortive. According to Barth, 
moral action is necessary because we must 
make declarations and choose between al- 
ternatives. No human action is free from 
sin, and yet, a man chooses either accord- 
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ing to the Word of God or contrary to it. 
The Word of God to a Christian at all times 
is that he confess Christ and be a witness 
to Him (pp. 12 f.). But such confession 
and witnessing take different forms at differ- 
ent times There is a time to speak, another 
to remain silent; a time to suffer, another 
to fight. Now we are confronted with Ger- 
man National Socialism as “the political 
problem of our day.” Nazism is “funda- 
mentally hostile to Christianity ;’ its anti- 
Semitism “is sin against the Holy Ghost” 
(p. 51). Its combined tyranny and an- 
archy, its repudiation of human right, hu- 
man justice, human freedom, constitute per- 
versions of the “divinely willed and com- 
manded work of a just State” (p. 76). 
Hence the Christian man must once again 
pray for the “destruction of the bulwarks 
of the false prophet Mohammed.” Yea, “we 
are ourselves eo ipso summoned to do what 
is humanly possible towards that for which 
we pray” (p. 74). In this grave hour, the 
Church “must support armed defense 
against the advancement of the dissolution 
of the just State, just as she would support 
a police measure taken in the normal way” 
(p. 79). Only, and this is all important, 
the Church “will neither summon to re- 
pentance nor rally to bravery without cry- 
ing out of her great need—Lord have mercy 
upon us” (p. 60). The Church’s duty is to 
obey God’s will in particular decisions, po- 
litical and military when necessary, as at 
this time, without forgetting our common 
sin, and calling all people and herself to 
repentance. 

This little book is worthy of everyone’s 
perusal. For, the “hour is too grave” to al- 
low “sitting on the fence.” With the Word 
of God before us, we must make decisions 
concerning good and evil, life and death— 
and act accordingly. As for the opinion that 
the Bible has “nothing to say to our time,” 
Barth “cannot help saying it, but that is the 
most worthless of all objections to make” 


(p. 57). 
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I believe Barth’s greatest service to the 
Christian cause in our day has been that he 
has opened the eyes of many of us to the 
relevance of the Bible to our own dangerous 
and desperate situation. Any one who would 
teach the Bible as the Word of the God 
of the living, and not of the dead, will do 
well to consider the “theology” of Karl 
Barth. 


JosEPpH HAROUTUNIAN 
Wellesley College 


Our Knowledge of God. By Joun BalL- 
LIE. New York: Charles Scribner’s 


Sons, 1939. ix + 263 pages. $2.50. 


This little book by Professor John Baillie 
is one of the meatiest and most important 
treatments of religious epistemology that 
this reviewer has seen. Starting with the 
experience of confrontation with God (em- 
phasized, but misinterpreted, by Barth and 
Brunner), Professor Baillie goes on to dis- 
cuss “ways of believing,” and then the fun- 
damental problem of whether our knowl- 
edge of God’s existence is inferential. His 
thesis is that we know God immediately and 
originally, through “the urgent presence,” 
although his compunctions on this thesis are 
revealed by a section on “a mediated im- 
mediacy.” The book closes with a thought- 
ful chapter on “The Other Who is Most 
Near.” 

Here we have a learned, religious, and 
genuinely Christian exponent of a point 
of view that is greatly needed as an anti- 
thesis to extreme rationalism. Indeed, it is 
an admirable answer to Professor Baillie’s 
own earlier work, The Interpretation of Re- 
ligion, which was altogether too exclusively 
Kantian in its basis. It contributes a truth 
that was almost obscured in the former 
volume,—the truth that God, who is more 
than we can ask or think, is a real presence 
giving himself to and for us, and that our 
knowledge of him is derived from experi- 
ence. There is “a continual invasion of our 
life by His holy presence.” 
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In spite of its spiritual insight and sug- 
gestiveness this book, some will think, over- 
shoots its mark. Its mark is the real pres- 
ence of God and the basis for faith in ex- 
perience rather than in abstract theory. This 
is indeed the center of the target for all re- 
ligious thought. Yet in denying that knowl- 
edge of the present God requires inference, 
Baillie overshoots his target. The reason 
for his error is to be found in his failure to 
distinguish between belief and knowledge. 
Belief is the acceptance of an assertion by 
the mind. Knowledge, however, is a well- 
grounded belief; or, as Dewey well says, 
“warranted assertibility.” Over against 
Baillie’s confidence in unmediated knowl- 
edge of God, it must be said that belief may 
attach uncritically to any idea about any 
phase of experience; there may be immedi- 
ate and uncritical belief in God, and such a 
belief may even be true. But “true opinion” 
is not knowledge until it has been tested 
by inquiry; so Plato, so Hegel, so James, so 
Dewey have taught us. And Jesus said, “by 
their fruits ye shall know.” Baillie needs 
to distinguish belief from grounded belief, 
causes of belief from reasons. for belief, im- 
mediate experience from knowledge. The 
only certainty in any immediate experience 
is that the experience is there, the datum 
is at hand, the situation is present. But what 
it truly means is always a subject for in- 
quiry. 

It is true that Baillie is not alone in his 
view. He is able to cite a veritable anthol- 
ogy of great minds, for example, J. Cook 
Wiison, W. E. Hocking, Samuel Alexan- 
der, C. C. J. Webb, Kemp Smith, and A. A. 
Bowman, all of whom agree more or less 
closely with his view. Cook Wilson, gener- 
alizing, remarks that “we don’t want merely 
inferred friends. Could we possibly be sat- 
isfied with a merely inferred God?” This 
reviewer would be utterly dissatisfied with 
any friend or God if he could not trust his 
inferences that the friend or God are other 
and more than his experience of them; and 
he would be quite confused if told that an 
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experience of personal communion is an 
instance of the partial identity of himself 
with the other person. Communion is an 
experience of otherness, in which the actual 
other is always an object of well-grounded 
belief. Professor Baillie’s view leads him 
to the conclusion that “in the theological 
classroom it is, I believe, never a genuinely 
open question whether God exists.” If this 
be a fact, it is not one on which to ground 
a confident faith; it is rather an occasion for 
spiritual sackcloth and ashes. 

The scholar will be grateful for the ref- 
erence to Plato’s Laws 886, as the first 
mention of atheism; to Zeno, as coiner of 
the word suneidesis (conscience); and to 
Cook Wilson’s Statement and Inference, II, 
835-867, as “one of the most important 
theological documents of our times.” 

EpGAR SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN 

Boston University 


Religion in Primitive Society. By Witson 
D. Watts. New York: F-. S. Crofts 
& Co., 1939. xi + 388 pages. $3.50. 


The jacket with its stunning illustration 
from Chichen Itza must first receive favor- 
able comment. And the opening sentence 
of the book sets a task of identification and 
description of “the forms of religion and 
their cultural and psychological significance 
as belief and behavior.” It promises well. 

Religions are held to take their rise from 
similar motives, and to issue in comparable 
acts. “Not what the devotees profess but 
what their deeds confess is the more signifi- 
cant fact; for action is older than thought, 
and reflection merely modifies and directs 
more primary reaction” (p. 1). It is 
therefore the acts of religion which have cen- 
tered around certain objects which bulk 
large in the first part of the book. In suc- 
cessive chapters the author discusses sacred 
places, objects, trees, animals, persons, gods, 
and then certain sacred acts such as purifica- 
tion, sacrifice, prayer, ritual, and so on. 
Next he devotes his attention to scattered 
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religious phenomena like the belief in life 
after death, and the relation of women to 
the cultus. Finally he raises interesting 
sociological problems about the impact of 
culture on religions, the distribution of re- 
ligious patterns, and the place of reason or 
caprice in the development of religion. 

It is obvious that wide reading (see the 
bibliography) lies behind the book, for un- 
der most of the topics instances are cited 
from cultures scattered widely over the 
world. The native tribes of North America, 
Australia, Africa and the islands of the Pa- 
cific furnish most of the examples, and 
there is interesting use of primitive material 
from some of the historic religions, Chris- 
tianity and Judaism included. But this very 
richness is at the same time the source of 
the greatest weakness of the book. Specific 
facts are adduced with insufficient analysis. 
Fact follows fact, chapter succeeds chapter, 
and the result is an impressive accumulation 
of data, but too little clarification of essen- 
tial problems. Facts all too remotely re- 
lated to one another are herded together in 
single paragraphs on almost every page, to 
the bewilderment of the reader who looks 
for development of thought. It is unfor- 
tunate that some other method of presenta- 
tion was not devised. 

The thesis of the book is the origin of 
primitive religion as a reaction to fear of the 
Extraordinary, which in the minds of prim- 
itive men became rationalized as the Su- 
pernatural. “When no fear enters, there is 
no religion” (p. 323). The author will not 
admit any other motive. And what fear, 
through ignorance, prepared, “cultural con- 
ditioning” continues on into the historic re- 
ligions. The reader understands the annoy- 
ing jumbling together in a single paragraph 
of material from preliterate, with that from 
historic cultures, when in the last chapter 
it becomes abundantly clear that the author 
sees no important differences between prim- 
itive and developed religions, since both alike 
are built on the sands of ignorance and su- 
perstition. He identifies both with a reac- 
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tion to the Supernatural, interpreted as 
above. He has quite justifiably pointed out 
the primitive elements in developed re- 
ligions, but in some cases he makes his 
point by straining the interpretations of 
even their greatest leaders. The God of the 
Old Testament, for instance, is treated al- 
most throughout as the primitive God of 
Hosts, and the prophetic teaching is ignored. 
Amos is cited as one who was not concerned 
with purity of heart. “Worship consisted 
of ritual and sacrifice; to their due dis- 
charge the morality of the worshipper was 
irrelevant” (p. 204). 

An important result of this thesis is the 
absence of any direct discussion of the prob- 
lem of the function of religious belief in 
primitive society. The author is so con- 
cerned to show that the myths and beliefs 
connected with religion are rationalizations 
of the hopes and fears of men that he does 
very little with their meaning for the prim- 
itive man himself. All the facts are here, 
but they carry no conviction. Their vital- 
ity has in some peculiar way been squeezed 
out, along with the explanations which prim- 
itive man made of his religion. 

Vircinia Corwin 


Flora Stone Mather College 
Western Reserve University 


Christianity 
The Drama of Our Religion. By A. Gra- 
HAM Batpwin. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1939. $1.80. 


Those of us who have followed with 
interest the work of Graham Baldwin at 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachusetts, 
are delighted to have this book from his 
typewriter. Here, in 253 pages, we have 
the approach which he makes to the sweep 
of Biblical Christianity, skilfully adapted 
to the comprehension of preparatory school 
boys. In nineteen brief chapters and three 
appendices he takes us from “the meaning 
of the term ‘religion’ and man’s early 
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effort to adjust himself to the spirit world” 
to his eloquent conclusion in “Son of Man 
and Son of God.” In one sense, this vol- 
ume attempts to do for young people what 
Harry Emerson Fosdick’s “A Guide to Un- 
derstanding the Bible” does, in much greater 
detail, for the more mature—although the 
method of treatment is quite different. 

First, as to the many excellences of the 
book. The author has chosen an arresting 
title. The Oxford Press has given us an 
attractive, well printed, readable publica- 
tion. Short bibliographies are placed at 
the beginning of each chapter where they 
cannot be missed. As the story unfolds, 
there are well-written summaries of what 
was happening in the parts of the world 
other than Palestine placed before the sec- 
tions on Jewish or Christian developments. 
Here is a sample: 

“The last member of the Shang Dynasty 
in China burnt himself alive in his palace 
in about eleven hundred B. C. In almost 
exactly the same year, a horde of people, 
with big noses, great beards, and long hair 
swept down on their horses and in their 
chariots upon Babylon and captured it. 
They were Assyrians under the lead of 
Tiglath-Pileser I, and will be heard from 
later under another ruler of the same name. 
At the same time that these events were 
taking place Samson was slaying the Philis- 
tines with the jawbone of an ass” (p. 55). 

Another important feature of the book is 
the listing, again at the beginning of each 
chapter, of the relevant portions of the Bible, 
making assignments easy if the volume is 
used as a classroom text. 

There are evidences in almost every page 
that what is written has grown out of ac- 
tual teaching experience. The vocabulary 
is simple without being colorless. The sen- 
tences are short without being stenographic. 
And the story moves swiftly and dramatic- 
ally, as befitting a book with the title, The 
Drama of Our Religion. Parenthetically, it 
should be pointed out that the book is no 
substitute for the Bible. If used in a course 
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of study, much of its value would be lost if 
the text alone were made the basis of re- 
quired reading. But as a guide to the par- 
allel passages in Scripture, it is as good as 
anything we have. 

The appendices are helpful. The first deals 
with “The Bible as a Source of Information 
and Inspiration,” the second with “Our 
Sources of Information About Jesus;” the 
third is an exceedingly useful chronological 
table. 

No one should buy and use this book in 
teaching unless he understands the point 
of view of the author. For, although Gra- 
ham Baldwin is the least offensively dog- 
matic of men, his approach to Christianity is 
subtly antagonistic to many of the concerns 
of contemporary theologians. As the re- 
viewer happens to share many of Mr. Bald- 
win’s beliefs, and has found himself at vari- 
ance with those who stress either sacramen- 
talism on the one hand or the Kierkegaard- 
Barth emphasis on the other, it seems wise 
to mention specifically a few places at which 
The Drama of Our Religion may seem un- 
satisfactory. The author, for instance, does 
make a distinction between the religion of 
Jesus and the religion about Jesus, and says, 
“unquestionably it is important to know 
what people have come to believe about him 
in the centuries since his death, but it is far 
more important to discover what he be- 
lieved about God, and man, and the good 
life” (p. 158). 

Baldwin quotes, apparently with approval 
—though not necessarily implying that the 
statement would be adequate to his own 
theology—Montaigne’s saying: “To have 
discovered and proclaimed the way of abso- 
lute beauty and at the same time to have 
shown that it is free to all, and then to 
have lived gently and ardently and died 
terribly as a supreme exemplification of 
his own teaching, is enough for a son of 
God born of woman” (p. 187). 

The author asks this question, in con- 
nection with a discussion of Jesus’ baptism 
by John: “Is it too much to believe that this 
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man who taught others to pray for for- 
giveness, felt at times that he himself had 
fallen short of his ideal?” Yes, that is 
too much to believe for the Anglo-Catholic 
theologians. Then Mr. Baldwin adds, “Any 
other interpretation of this act of conse- 
cration, demanded by John of those who 
came to him, seems to suggest an insin- 
cerity in Jesus that is alien to his char- 
acter” (p. 180). 

In discussing the relationship between 
John and Jesus, the writer remarks: “The 
difference between John and Jesus was ap- 
parent. John issued a challenge based upon 
a conception of a God of justice and wrath; 
Jesus was revealing a God whose main 
quality was love. A great gulf separates 
these two concepts” (p. 197). This state- 
ment is not apt to be popular with many 
contemporary theologians. 

Mr. Baldwin is an intelligent believer 
in what is known as the “social gospel.” 
He protects himself against his critics, how- 
ever, by saying, “The reason Jesus cannot 
be truly called a social reformer is that 
the term is not big enough for him... . 
He was a religious teacher.” And yet the 
writer feels that the “implications” of the 
religious teaching of Jesus have a tremen- 
dous bearing on international, economic 
and political issues today. It is Baldwin’s 
emphasis at this point that places him defi- 
nitely, though with some theological reser- 
vations, in the Rauschenbusch tradition. 

In illustrating the power of belief, Bald- 
win gives this creed as a powerful and 
important one: “I believe that God is good, 
and strong enough to work his purpose out 
to its appointed end” (p. 224). He goes 
on to say, “Jesus was dominated by this 
belief.” He quotes the Fourth Gospel as 
a basis for the religion of Jesus. When 
he comes to the last chapter he writes, 
“Whatever differences may have marked 
the thought of the gospel writers they agree 
completely that Jesus was a Son of God. 
Mark started his record with the words, 
‘The beginning of the gospel of Jesus Christ, 
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the Son of God.’” It is the quick transi- 
tion from the statement “a Son of God” 
to “the Son of God” which will bring Mr. 
Baldwin under suspicion, for the gospel 
writers did not believe that Jesus was mere- 
ly a Son of God but the Son of God. 

And here is the significant passage. “Jesus 
spoke of himself both as the Son of Man 
and the Son of God.” Many scholars, how- 
ever, maintain that the term, Son of Man, 
did not refer to Jesus as a human being 
but as an apocalyptic agent. The author 
proceeds, “Some have claimed that Jesus 
was a man and only a man; others have 
asserted that he was God and the only God. 
If we think of God as in this world, rather 
than off somewhere outside of it; if we 
recognize that his creative work takes place 
from within rather than upon the objects 
of his creation, it is possible to see in Jesus 
humanity and divinity, and thereby to dis- 
cover that in a very profound sense, he and 
all men are sons of the living, indwelling 
spirit of a Creator-Father God” (p. 
236). This, if I mistake not, is identical in 
meaning with the passages dealing with 
Christology in Fosdick’s “The Modern Use 
of the Bible.” It is mot unitarian; but it is 
the liberal trinitarianism of many modern 
thinkers. It is definitely not the belief of 
those who share with Continental and High- 
Church Anglican theology, to say nothing 
of the Roman Catholics, the emphasis on 
the supernatural uniqueness of Jesus, the 
transcendence of God, and the depravity of 
man. 

A word of caution is necessary here. 
Mr. Baldwin is presenting Christianity for 
young people. He is attempting also to 
show that the basic experiences and in- 
sights of Christians can be preserved by 
being restated in terms compatible with 
the best in modern knowledge. Those who 
have discussed theology with the author 
have found him fully capable of wrestling 
with the definitions of Arius, Athanasius, 
Sabellius, Augustine and the rest. But his 
job is to communicate to Protestant boys 
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(although the book is just as useful to girls) 
the real meaning of liberal Christianity in 
terms that they can assimilate. He is not 
interested in “selling” an authoritative, 
Catholic conception of Christ or Christian- 
ity. He is only interested in making quite 
clear the things he regards as indispensable 
from the point of view of a devoted Pro- 
testant teacher, loyal to the Church Uni- 
versal, but unwilling to accept the dicta of 
ecclesiastical councils and authoritative 
statements. And in this he is very suc- 
cessful. 

Best of all, a teacher who does not agree 
with Mr. Baldwin’s approach can, never- 
theless, use the book profitably, just be- 
cause it is not exclusively dogmatic. But 
it is not wishy-washy, sentimental, or vague. 
There are stern challenges in it. 

My own chief criticism is that the author 
does not stress enough for my taste the 
fact that the early Christians were domi- 
nated by a sense of the nearness of the 
end of the world. But when I use the 
book, as I shall surely do, I shall supple- 
ment it at that point. 

My advice is that before anyone makes 
up his mind about a textbook as a sup- 
plement to Bible study he should buy and 
read this excellent volume. ' 

ErpMAN Harris 

Lawrenceville School and 

Union Theological Seminary 


Religion on the American Frontier—1783- 
1850. Volume III, The Congregation- 
alists. By WARREN SWEET. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1939. xi + 435 pages. $3.00. 


In this volume Professor Sweet of the 
University of Chicago continues his ser- 
vice to students of the American frontier, 
and especially of the frontier churches, by 
making available to them some of the source 
materials basic to their studies. He has 
given them access in the past to selected 
documents illustrative of the history of the 
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Baptists—published by Henry Holt and 
Company in 193I1—and the Presbyterians, 
published by Harper and Brothers in 1936. 
This volume contains analogous materials 
for the history of the Congregation- 
alists from 1783 to 1850, particularly as 
the New England Congregationalists moved 
westward through Indiana, Illinois, Mich- 
igan and Wisconsin. 

The volume is divided into two parts of 
unequal length. The first part—pages 3 
to 63—consists in three introductory chap- 
ters describing the state of the Congrega- 
tional church in 1783, the westward move- 
ment of Congregationalism and the “Plan 
of Union” with the Presbyterians, and the 
Home and Indian Missionary work carried 
on during the seventy-seven years covered 
in this volume. Then follow seven chapters 
devoted to the presentation of letters, re- 
ports, church records, minutes of conven- 
tions, and even a section of an autobiogra- 
phy of Flavel Bascom, missionary to the 
Illinois frontier. 

Such documents, dated from the close of 
the Eighteenth to the middle of the Nine- 
teenth century, are filled with interest to 
the student of that period in American life. 
In them one finds evidence of the hardship 
suffered by the early pioneers and by the 
missionaries who ministered to them; of the 
determination of the missionaries to keep 
the faith pure, and to crush out the new; 
of the growth of denominational conscious- 
ness among the western Congregationalists ; 
of the financial difficulties under which the 
work had to be carried on, and the funda- 
mental importance of the American Home 
Missionary Society without which the work 
could not have been done. Finally, a few 
documents record the incredible hardships 
suffered by some of the first generation 
immigrants in the northern states. One of 
the more interesting documents is the sec- 
tion from the autobiography of Flavel Bas- 
com. Bascom graduated from Yale Col- 
lege in 1828; tutored there for two years, 
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and then volunteered for missionary work 
in Illinois. He described in vivid detail 
some of the difficulties involved in travel- 
ling so far west as Chicago in the 1830s, 
and also the primitive accommodations 
afforded by the city’s better hotels. He 
also describes the difficulties encountered 
by the missionary who begins de novo the 
work of establishing his own type of relig- 
ion in a frontier country. 

Professor Sweet has done an excellent 
piece of work in the selection and editing 
of these documents. He has been care- 
ful to indicate that misspellings and other 
deviations from present spelling and gram- 
matical construction belong—where they 
do—in the documents themselves. In two 
places, at least, there remain—for this reader 
at least—some doubt about initials of the 
men on the frontier. The minister of the 
Atlas church is spoken of as “The Rev. M. 
Nichols” in one paragraph, and as the 
“Rev. Warren Nichols of the Atlas Church” 
in another paragraph on the same page. 
(p. 162). Again, the minister of the Quincy 
church, Holmes by name, is given suc- 
cessively the following initials: I. I., J. L, 
and J. T. (Pp. 170, 172, 173). It is obvi- 
ous, from the context, that these initials 
refer to the same man, and presumably, 
that the records themselves contain these 
variations. It is to be hoped that in future 
editions Dr. Sweet will come to the reader’s 
aid in this connection as he has done so 
consistently in the case of misspellings and 
other deviations. 

The author and the press are to be com- 
mended highly for this interesting and use- 
ful book. Dr. Sweet’s introductions are 
marked by clarity and conciseness, and 
his selection of documents careful and crit- 
ical. The book itself is distinctive in ap- 
pearance, and one of which the University 
of Chicago Press may well be proud. 

H. BERNHARDT 

The Iliff School of Theology, 

Denver, Colo. 
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The Bible 


Record and Revelation: H. WHEELER 
Rosrnson, Editor. Oxford: Clarendon 


Press, 1938. xi + 539 pages. 


This is one of the most useful volumes 
for the Biblical teacher which has appeared 
in some time. Issued by the English So- 
ciety for Old Testament Study on the oc- 
casion of its coming of age, on its twenty- 
first anniversary in 1938, it is somewhat sim- 
ilar to their earlier volume edited in 1925 
by A. S. Peake and entitled The People and 
the Book. Both books deal with the his- 
tory, literature, and values of the Old Tes- 
tament, each essay being written by a spe- 
cialist in his field, but there is no duplication 
for most of the subjects are different, only 
four of the earlier writers reappear, each 
treating a different topic than before, the 
aim is more constructive, and the whole 
book more unified in plan and arrangement 
of material. The title, Record and Reve- 
lation, suggests the present theological in- 
terest in the value of the Bible in religious 
thought. The purpose of the book in show- 
ing “not only how the Old Testament came 
into being but also its meaning and value 
as the “Word of God’” is evident in many of 
the chapters. 

The present volume has American, 
French, and German scholars represented, 
for the Society for Old Testament Study 
now includes distinguished foreign scholars 
as honorary members. Our own J. A. Mont- 
gomery, Professor of Hebrew in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, has the opening 
essay on “The New Sources of Knowl- 
edge.” It would be impossible in the limits 
of one review to indicate even the main con- 
tributions of as many different studies as are 
here assembled, and it would take a galaxy 
of scholars to evaluate the work of such a 
distinguished company. Only a few no- 
tations can be made, with the interests of the 
teacher of the Old Testament especially in 
mind. Professor Montgomery treats as new 
sources the findings of the last decade. In 
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dealing with the origins and development 
of the alphabet, it is interesting to note that 
he dates the rock inscriptions found in the 
turquoise mines of the peninsula of Sinai 
at the latest in the 19th century B. C. and 
comments, “The Muse of History has thus 
ironically turned the tables upon us critics 
who with no earlier datable text than the 
Moabite stone of c. 850 B. C. were at least 
sceptical towards the tradition that Moses 
wrote the Ten Commandments, and with 
gentle satire has disclosed for us these early 
remains of the alphabet in the very 
desert where the wanderings of Israel were 
experienced. Professor Montgomery deals 
with the Hebrew potsherd letters found at 
Lachish, with the Greek papyrus texts of 
the Old Testament, one fragment of which 
is said to be “the earliest manuscript by 300 
years of any part of the Bible in any 
language,” and, more extensively, with the 
Ras Shamra texts which he thinks “far 
exceed those of Amarna in linguistic, liter- 
ary and religious importance for Bible 
study.” 

On the literature of Israel there are three 
chapters, “The Forms of Oral Tradition” 
and “The Contents of the Literature”, both 
by Johannes Hempel of the University of 
Berlin, and “Modern Criticism” by Otto 
Eissfeldt of Halle-Wittenberg. The first 
sets forth briefly the different interests dis- 
played in oral tradition, the forms which it 
naturally assumes and the importance of 
these even in literary periods. The second 
chapter shows interestingly in how many 
ways the selection and form which the 
Old Testament literature assumed can be 
explained by the situation and influences 
playing upon the Jewish community in the 
Persian and Greek periods when most of 
the literature took its present shape. 

The two things that are striking in the lit- 
erature of the Old Testament are the in- 
fluences of the political and cultural world 
of the ancient east and the amazing sta- 
bility of the faith in Yahweh which was al- 
ways true to itself because continually re- 
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newed by ever fresh contact with the living 
God. 

In the third chapter on “Modern Crit- 
icism,” Eissfeldt gives a very useful ac- 
count of the work done in the last twelve 
years in what is called literary criticism in 
Germany, higher criticism in England. The 
survey is invaluable as a condensed report 
of what has appeared in periodicals and 
books in several languages. One is im- 
pressed afresh by the realization that schol- 
arly techniques are more efficient in raising 
questions than in answering them. As time 
goes on we seem no nearer a consensus of 
opinion on questions of unity, of date, and of 
the historical situation which called forth the 
writings of the Bible, but each decade brings 
its crop of new views as to ways of break- 
ing up, combining, rearranging, explaining 
the literary material. 

The three chapters on the history are not 
arranged chronolgically as in The People 
and the Book but topically, “The Imperial 
Backgrounds” being dealt with by W. R. 
Wardle, “The Crises” by T. H. Robinson, 
“Political and Economic” by H. H. Row- 
ley, all of England or Wales. Each author 
gives a factual survey which contains little 
that is new, pays scant attention to variant 
theories on most points, is concise, clear, 
readable, and would be more useful to stu- 
dents than to most teachers. 

The Religion of Israel has a fuller treat- 
ment. Adolphe Lods of the Sorbonne deals 
with “Origins” in a provocative essay which 
has of course to be much less full of details 
and illustrative material than his substantial 
treatment of the early religion in his book 
“Israel,” but which is not a mere condensa- 
tion of what he has there said, for he uses 
the Ras Shamra findings here and gives a 
much fuller discussion of the gods before 
Yahwism. Prophecy is dealt with by Pro- 
fessor Norman W. Porteous of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, who handles several 
questions in an illuminating way. The ques- 
tion of what was the really unique element 
in the Hebrew religion is answered by the 
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assertion that the great prophets were men 
who saw and continually recalled the people 
to the true significance of the great acts of 
God in history and the consequent obliga- 
tions resting upon the religious commu- 
nity. 

Were these prophets ecstatics? Views of 
many scholars on both sides of this moot 
question are reported with cautions against 
accepting the views of the extremists. The 
thoughts of the prophets themselves on sev- 
eral questions are dealt with, the cult, mon- 
otheism, personal religion, God’s relation to 
Israel, etc. 

The worship element in Judaism is dealt 
with by Professor Norman H. Snaith of 
Wesley College though he recognizes the 
great difficulties of finding any body of se- 
cure facts on which to base an answer to 
such questions as whom the Israelites wor- 
shipped at the local shrines and in the 
Jerusalem temple and how they worshipped, 
particularly before the exile. There was 
syncretism and polytheism in the temple 
worship to varying degrees and in varied 
form, chiefly depending upon the king, until 
the Deuteronomtic reform, which Josiah 
failed to be able to carry through, was made 
effective by Ezra. The problem of the basic 
ritual, of the use of processions, music, the 
psalms, of different kinds of sacrifices, the 
problem of the functions of the Levites, the 
Aaronite and Zadokite priests and of the 
rise of the synagogue are all dealt with, 
though necessarily briefly. 

W. A. L. Elmslie of Westminster College, 
Cambridge, handles the ethical side of the 
Hebrew religion in a delightful chapter in 
which he contrasts the Hebrew with the 
Greek ethics and treats the Hebrew ideas 
in three main periods. 

A section on the “Theology of the Old 
Testament” has two chapters, both by the 
editor, on the “Philosophy of Revelation” 
and on the “Characteristic Doctrines.” The 
first is one of the most interesting chapters 
in the book and goes to the heart of as in- 
sistent a set of questions as can be asked 
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about the Old Testament: How did the 
Hebrews think God was revealed to men? 
In how far do we agree with them? What 
means of communication with men can and 
does God use? How is one to know when 
God has “spoken”? Can we distinguish the 
part God plays from the part men play in 
the process? If the chief revelation is (as 
here) by means of history, which implies 
dynamic movement of some kind, can that 
be a vehicle of static and permanent truth? 
“How can absolute truth be relative to each 
of a series of generations?” What are 
the necessities and the dangers in a religious 
tradition and a written record of revela- 
tions? To give Professor Robinson’s an- 
swers would be to give the whole chapter. 
Again, we despair of conveying any im- 
pression of the insight and the wealth of 
suggestions in his second chapter on “The 
Characteristic Doctrines of the Hebrew Re- 
ligion.” If this chapter could be published 
in pamphlet form so that it could be in the 
hands of students, many a teacher would be 
grateful. Here Professor Robinson deals 
briefly with such topics as Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick treats in his “Guide to Under- 
standing the Bible”, but there the New Tes- 
tament ideas are often difficult to separate 
from the earlier conceptions, for a class 
studying the Old Testament. This discus- 
sion of God’s names, traits, purposes, of 
man’s place in nature, man as an individual 
and as a member of a group, his worth, his 
death and existence afterward, of sin and 
grace, of the judgment of history, would 
help many a student to see the wood as 
well as the trees in the Old Testament and 
to get some notion of what the whole thing 
is about. 

The next three essays deal with more 
detached subjects which can only be men- 
tioned here. Professor S. H. Hooke of the 
University of London gives a general sur- 
vey of the outstatnding results of recent 
archeological research and estimates their 
significance as records. Professor D. Win- 
ton Thomas of the University of London 
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contributes the most technical essay of the 
book on the “Language of the Old Testa- 
ment,” in which he deals with problems of 
grammatical theory and the need of the 
constant revision of dictionaries. Dr. W. O. 
E. Oesterley takes up the exegesis of the Old 
Testament, summarizes different methods 
that have been used in interpreting the Old 
Testament, discusses the exegesis of the 
Jewish church, the Christian church and 
the modern methods, which require experts 
along various lines and give rise to a diver- 
sity of opinions as to the true sense of the 
text. 

The last two essays are informally and 
delightfully written, to show what the Old 
Testament means to a Jewish and to a 
Christian scholar, each writing frankly from 
the standpoint of his own religion. “The 
Old Testament and Judaism” is the last writ- 
ing of Claude G. Montefiore before his death 
and is in the combined critical and apprecia- 
tive vein that we have come to expect from 
him. He considers questions as to how 
close the relationship is between modern 
Judaism and the Old Testament, whether 
Judaism is now a religion of a book, a legal- 
istic religion, whether Paul's criticisms of 
the law are justified, whether Judaism in- 
cludes elements not found in the Old Tes- 
tament, whether Rabbinic enlargements and 
“writings in” have been for the better or the 
worse, whether it was good or ill fortune for 
Judaism when the temple was destroyed, 
what Judaism does with the ideas of service 
and redemptive suffering in II Isaiah and 
with the ideas of a Messianic age to come. 

To the present reviewer, the chapter by 
W. F Lofthouse on “The Old Testament 
and Christianity” is not nearly as stimulat- 
ing as that by Dr. Montefiore. His essay 
follows the familiar line of thought that the 
Old Testament is the promise, the New 
Testament the fulfilment, of the covenant 
relation between God and man, that in the 
New Testament the final veil is lifted, though 
the Old Testament is a revelation “of per- 
manent and priceless worth.” 
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To all who agree with this last estimate 
this volume on “Record and Revelation” 
will prove a real boon because of the aid 
it offers in the understanding, appreciation, 
and use of the Old Testament. Excellent 
bibliographies for each chapter and a list 
of recent commentaries on each Old Testa- 
ment book increase its value. All in all, to 
a teacher it is well nigh indispensable. 
STREIBERT CurRTIS 

Wellesley College 


izekiel—An American Commentary on 
the Old Testament. By I. G. Mar- 
THEWS. Philadelphia: The American 
Baptist Publication Society, 1939.  lvii 


+ 189 pages. $3.00. 


Professor Matthews’ new commentary on 
Ezekiel, which appears in the series to which 
he has contributed I and II Samuel, Hag- 
gai, and Malachi, is a welcome addition to 
the growing body of literature on one of the 
most difficult Old Testament books. Less 
technical in details but more radical in con- 
clusions than the recent commentary of G. 
A. Cooke, it will render great service to 
students wishing to inform themselves on 
the present stage of Ezekiel research. Al- 
though Matthews’ commentary is of neces- 
sity much more concise than Cooke’s, it con- 
tains a much more detailed general introduc- 
tion and also a new translation based on a 
critically revised Hebrew text. 

After giving a good summary of recent 
criticism of the book of Ezekiel, Dr. Mat- 
thews presents his own conclusions. Crit- 
ical opinion is sharply divided in regard to 
the unity of the book: some maintain that, 
except for glosses, it was written by a single 
author (living shortly after 722 B. C., or, 
according to the dates in the book, in the 
period 593-572, or between 240 and 180 B. 
C.); others, like Dr. Matthews, ascribe it 
to more than one author. 

The conclusions of Dr. Matthews can be 
summarized as follows. The prophet Ezekiel 
was active during the period 593-570 B. 
C., as correctly indicated by the editor who 
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supplied the dates, together with the Baby- 
lonian background. The prophet lived in 
Jerusalem, although he may have been a 
northern Israelite familiar with Phoenicia. 
It is not certain that he was ever in Baby- 
lonia; he may however have been one of 
the captives of 581 or he may have made a 
visit to the Babylonian exiles. He was not 
an ecstatic, morbid, psychopathic personal- 
ity, for the numerous abnormal psychologic- 
al experiences recorded in the book “are the 
literary product of a Babylonian editor.” 
His message was essentially ethical, with 
particular emphasis on the inner life (indi- 
vidualism, remorse, and the new heart), but 
with scant interest in ritual per se and in 
eschatology. The Babylonian editor of his 
book was probably a priest in Babylonia ac- 
tive between 520 and 500. He compiled the 
ritualistic program, of restoration (Ez. 40- 
48) from two sources, one primarily inter- 
ested in the Temple ritual, the other in the 
new Jerusalem and the new Holy Land. 
Thus “the disciple, not the master, deserves 
the name ‘the father of Judaism.’” Later 
editors are responsible for the curses against 
alien nations and for the eschatological pre- 
dictions. Thus the book contains three dis- 
tinct programs for the restoration of Judah: 
a spiritual rebirth of the individual, a holy 
congregation observing the ritual ordinances 
acceptable to Jehovah, and an apocalyptic 
resurrection of the nation through a super- 
natural intervention of God. 

This new theory on the origin of the 
book is most suggestive, even though the 
riddle may never be completely solved. And 
much in the commentary is, also fresh and 
illuminating; entirely new to the reviewer, 
for instance, is the notion that 24:15-24 
(omitting 24:18 21b 24 as glosses) deals 
with the mourning for the destruction of the 
Temple and not for the death of the proph- 
et’s wife. Without subscribing to all of the 
author’s views, it is a pleasure to commend 
his book warmly to biblical students. 


Rosert H. PFEIrrer 
Harvard University 
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Hebrew Union College Annual. Edited by 
D. Puuitipson, Z. DriEsENDRUCK, J. 
MORGENSTERN, AND SH. H. BLANK. 
Volume XIV. Cincinnati, 1939. 623 


pages. $3.00. 


The sixteen monographs collected in this 
volume deal with the Old Testament and 
with post-biblical Jewish history, literature, 
and folk-lore. 

Five of the studies are strictly within the 
field of Old Testament research. I. Eitan 
offers a number of exegetical, textual, and 
philological notes on individual passages in 
the Minor Prophets, Prov. 27:19, Job, and 
Daniel. H. T. Obbink investigates “The 
Forms of Prophetism,” and concludes, some- 
what hastily, that the great Hebrew proph- 
ets were radically different from the proph- 
ets of other nations; six pages can hardly 
do justice to a problem the intracacies of 
which seem to have escaped the author. J. 
Morgenstern conversely makes a real con- 
tribution in the 98 pages which he devotes 
to “The Mythological Background of Psalm 
82.” In brief, he comes to the conclusion 
that before the early Sadducees revised it 
and inserted 82:2-5a 8 in place of some 
suppressed material, the original poem (c. 
500 B. C.) described Elyon—not Jehovah 
but an ancient North Semitic deity—sitting 
in judgment on Helel ben Shahar (Lucifer 
son of the Morning, Is. 14:12; later iden- 
tified with Satan). Helel and his divine 
or angelic companions had consorted with 
women on earth (Gen. 6:1-4) and were 
therefore deprived by Elyon of immortality 
and of their heavenly abode. Readers to 
whom such an interpretation of Ps. 82 may 
seem fantastic, are hereby warned that Pres- 
ident Morgenstern, with his well known per- 
suasiveness and learning, has presented an 
argument that is not easily refuted. 


J. Lewy has analyzed the Persian, Baby- 
lonian, and Elamitic elements in the festival 
of Purim and in the stories in the Book of 
Esther (in his study on “The Feast of the 
14th of Adar”). A. Sperber, who had pub- 
lished a study of the abnormal Hebrew 
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grammar reflected in Greek and Latin trans- 
literations of Hebrew words (Vol. XII-XIII 
of this Annual), presents here exhaustively, 
in tabular form, the divergent grammatical 
forms exhibited in the parallel versions of 
identical texts, such as the Hebrew and the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, the passages from 
Sam.-Kings reproduced in Chron., etc. The 
value of this material for the investigation 
of the grammar and text of the Hebrew 
Bible cannot be overestimated, and the pub- 
lication of his third monograph (on “New 
Testament and Septuagint’’) will be eagerly 
awaited. 

Other monographs in the book have an 
indirect bearing on Old Testament research : 
“The ‘Control of Rain’ in Ancient Pales- 
tine” by R. Patai; “The Belief in the Power 
of the Word” by J. Z. Lauterbach ; “Gram- 
matical Elements and Terminology in 
Rashi” by H. Englander; “Habiri and He- 
brews” by J. Lewy; “Some Midrashic Ge- 
nizah Fragments” by J. Mann. All of them 
make available to the Biblical student recon- 
dite and interesting material of various 
kinds. 

The other papers deal with mediaeval 
and modern Jewish literature and history. A. 
Heschel discusses the essence of things ac- 
cording to Ibn Gabirol, and G. Kisch stud- 
ies the “juramentum judeorum” in the Mid- 
dle Ages; both these papers are in Ger- 
man. M. Wilensky publishes and discusses 
—in Hebrew—a number of manuscripts. A. 
Cronbach completes his study of Elijah ben 
Solomon Abraham’s treatise on charity 
(Me-il Zedaqah. Amsterdam, 1704). A. 
Z. Idelsohn investigates a phase of Jewish 
music, the Mogen- Ovos mode. And finally 
W. Guenther Plaut publishes some docu- 
mients which cast light on early Jewish set- 
tlements in Georgia (U. S. A.) and on the 
first confirmation in this continent. 

The editors and authors of this Annual 
are to be commended for the high quality 
of the scholarly investigations which it con- 
tains. 

Rosert H. PFEIFFER 

Harvard University 
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The Story of the Apocrypha. By Encar J. 
GoopsPEED. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1939. x + 150 pages. 
$2.00. 


Professor Goodspeed has again made all 
biblical scholars his debtor. He has fol- 
lowed his translation of the Apocrypha by 
an analysis of its literature. For a com- 
piete understanding of the New Testament 
zs well as for the bridge between the Old 
and New Testaments, the books known as 
“Apocrypha” are absolutely indispensible. 
How any teacher can attempt to deal with 
the New Testament without this background 
surpasses the imagination of the present re- 
viewer. 

In The Story of the Apocrypha we have 
an adequate answer to the question why 
these books were ever omitted from the Bi- 
ble as ordinarily read and studied. These 
“secret or hidden books” were so named by 
Jerome as a result of his exegesis of II 
Esdras 14:45f. Not until 1534 were these 
books segregated, and then they were put 
apart by themselves at the end of the Old 
Testament. This segregation was performed 
by Luther who nevertheless rated some of 
these books above the Epistle of James in 
the New Testament canon. Luther’s group- 
ing came into the English Bible in 1535 in 
Coverdale’s edition and was continued by 
all succeeding revisions, including that of 
King James in 1611. Only in the Douai 
version have the books retained their scat- 
tered position as Jerome left them. 

As soon as the Apocrypha were segre- 
gated the question as to their inspiration 
arose, and their authority was qualified: 
they were to be read for “knowledge of the 
history” and for “instruction in godly man- 


Hers” but not for the purpose of creating 


systematic theology. They continued, how- 
ever, to be considered entirely necessary, and 
George Abbot, one of the 1611 revision com- 
mittee and later Archbishop of Canterbury, 
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issued an ordinance imposing one year’s 
imprisonment on any publisher who issued 
the English Version without the Apocryphal 
books. But the Puritans opposed Abbot 
and gradually the English Bible began to 
appear minus the “secret” books, despite 
the affirmation contained in Article Six of 
the Church of England. The Puritans 
brought their objection to America and in 
1827 the British and American Bible So- 
cieties, dependent on funds supplied by 
churches and givers who not always had 
highly developed historical insight, ceased 
to publish the Apocrypha. The American 
Bible Society, however, at the present time 
does publish a Bible containing the Apocry- 
pha in the old translation from the Latin. 
Again at this point we have to render thanks 
to Professor Goodspeed for his translation 
from the Greek published in 1938. Speci- 
mens of seventeenth century English trans- 
lation of a translation may be found in the 
edition published by the American Bible So- 
ciety, since this translation was not thor- 
oughly “revised” by the Revision Commit- 
tee of 1870. It is imteresting to compare 
this version with that lately printed in the 
“Complete Bible” published by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. Now all biblical 
scholars are awake to the importance of the 
Apocrypha for their influence on literature, 
art, and for a proper understanding of the 
New Testament. 

This book, The Story of the Apocrypha, 
is the sort of introduction which will make 
the “secret” books fully revealed, and when 
they are once made a part of our Sunday 
School curriculum, as they deserve to be, we 
shall have more intelligent men and women 
in our churches and in our schools. This 
book is elementary enough to be used in any 
properly graded church school. Each book 
of the Apocrypha is discussed with ques- 
tions and suggestions for study. 

CHARLES ARTHUR HAWLEY 
Omaha Theological Seminary 
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The Study of the New Testament. By 
CLARENCE TUCKER Craic. New York: 
Abingdon, 1939. 131 pages. $1.00. 


We have long needed just this book, a 
New Testament introduction suitable for 
training classes of prospective teachers or 
for advanced classes in Church Schools, for 
the ordinary intelligent layman, even for use 
(along with other books) in beginning sur- 
vey classes in colleges. 

Other similar volumes possess some of its 

good points. I know of no book on the sub- 
ject that combines them all. 1) It is brief 
and clear. Its twelve short chapters look 
“possible” to groups or individuals who can 
give but a little time to the study. 2) It 
is really up to date in its presentation of facts 
and views. In a distilled and simplified form 
the reader comes to learn something of what 
Dibelius, Dodd, Streeter, Manson, Cadbury, 
Branscomb and men of their ilk have been 
setting forth in recent volumes. But the 
beginning student is not bewildered by com- 
parison of many varying views nor lost in 
technicalities. 3) There is complete frank- 
ness of statement, with no hedging and con- 
cealing of facts for fear of the disturbing 
effect on faith. But the very real and warm 
faith of the author is so evident and the way 
to faith through these newer views is made 
so clear that any reader who was not emo- 
tionally conditioned against the whole schol- 
arly point of view to start with would find 
the book constructive religiously as well as 
intellectually. 4) The questions and topics 
that follow each chapter require real first 
hand study of passages in the text, so that 
the student becomes acquainted with the 
scholarly method through his own use of 
it. Other topics require genuine thought 
‘about interpretations and values, so that the 
impression is never given that the scholar 
cares only for roots, not for fruits. 5) Not 
only are special books dealt with separately 
but in the first and last chapters larger 
questions about the New Testament as a 
whole are discussed. 
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The introduction considers the different 
approaches to Biblical study, the doctrinal, 
devotional, literary, historical and religious 
approaches, shows the values in each and 
gives appropriate warnings, then explains 
that this book utilizes the last two. The 
last chapter explains the importance of the 
“gospel,” the faith and the message, which 
lies back of and has created all the New 
Testament books, shows how the Church 
came to select these particular books to 
make up her Bible and then considers the 
place of the New Testament in religious 
education of children and adults today. 

The author decries the notion that no 
study of current problems and “life experi- 
ences” can be religious unless it is intro- 
duced by a number of Bible verses and in- 
sists that even for adults the Bible does not 
always provide the best introduction to the 
Christian study of a problem, that “a study 
is Christian when life is viewed in the light 
of our Christian faith,” a very different 
matter from lugging in a few verses. But 
he disagrees, too, with those who would 
relegate the Bible to an incidental place in 
religious education and believes that it 
should retain its primacy, for “our faith is 
not a vague, general belief in God,” and 
contemporary experience “while providing 
a confirmation of faith, is not its founda- 
tion.” 

The main body of the book deals with 
“the gospel before the gospel,” gives sep- 
arate chapters to Mark, Matthew, Luke, 
John, the Acts, Hebrews and \ Revelation 
(these last two being stressed because so 
often neglected). The Epistles are dealt 
with very briefly, one chapter being given 
to the letters in general, Thessalonians and 
Corinthians, while another is devoted to 
Galatians and the short epistles. James, | 
John and I Peter share a chapter and Ro- 
mans is only touched upon. As Professor 
Craig says in his introduction, he does not 
try to deal with the faith of Paul nor the 
life of Jesus nor a survey of his teachings. 
But he does give a very succinct and yet 
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readable and even stirring account of the 
main purposes and plan of writing of most 
of the New Testament books which leaves 
one eager to go farther and learn more. This 
is high praise for a book for the beginning 
in scholarly study. 
Muriev S. Curtis 
Wellesley College 


St. Paul and the Church of the Gentiles. 
By Witrrep L. Knox. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1939. xi + 261 
pages. $4.00. 


In this volume, which the publishers 
rightly style a “pendant” to his earlier, St. 
Paul and the Church of Jerusalem, Canon 
Knox has concerned himself not only with 
what Paul wrote but why he wrote it. In 
admirable fashion he stresses the versa- 
tility of the man who did not hesitate to 
admit that he was all things to all people, 
provided the object was a worthy one. It 
is only as we gain a clear knowledge of 
this world of thought, with its swirling 
eddies of astrology and cosmic speculations, 
that the meaning which Paul intended can 
be recovered. 

Thus the three first chapters are devoted 
to a painstaking—at times one might almost 
say painful—study of the vagaries of anci- 
ent thought and of the inroads that had 
been made even in supposedly orthodox 
Jewry. In this connection the admirable 
survey of the Wisdom of Solomon may be 
mentioned, although Knox’s contention that 
the original of Wisdom—Sophia—was 
actually a blend of Astarte and Isis, how- 
ever much orthodox Jewry might strive 
to identify her as Torah, will probably 
strike fire from some outraged breasts. 
Then follow six chapters: From Omega to 
Alpha, “And the Rock was Christ,” The 
Life of the World to Come, Heresy and 
Orthodoxy, The Pauline Epilogue, and the 
Ephesian Continuator. These chapters are 
almost in the form of a running commen- 
tary on Romans and Galatians, I Corinthi- 
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ans, II Corinthians, Colossians, Philip- 
pians, and Ephesians respectively. Many 
judicious observations are made with real 
light thrown on many puzzling passages. 
The opening paragraphs of Chapter IV 
provide an altogether admirable statement 
of Paul’s accomplishments and limitations. 
I could wish that all who essay treatises— 
to say nothing of sermons—on Paul, “the 
master theologian”—would consider those 
paragraphs prescribed. 

The volume is copiously annotated. The 
footnotes—in addition there are five detached 
notes filling twenty-five pages of small 
print—many of them extended, occupy 
roughly half the text. No less than nine 
admirable indices render the volume a veri- 
table thesaurus of information, but it is to 
be remarked that it is distinctly heavy read- 
ing. It is only when some of the sections 
are reread and pondered that they make 
their real impress. 

That Paul was perfectly ready to express 
the gospel in any terms which might make 
it the more acceptable to an otherwise 
doomed world, I quite agree. That escha- 
tology had lost its hold on the hellenistic 
world even before Paul failed his philoso- 
phy examination at Athens I am not dis- 
posed to question, although I have more 
qualms than does Knox as to this historic 
scene lying back of Acts 17. But I won- 
der why Knox did not devote at least one 
chapter to the Thessalonian correspondence. 
Again, that the hellenistic world was awash 
with notions about the make-up of the 
universe, aeons, demons, and the like, which 
bore me to tears, I cannot doubt, for I 
have tried to guide classes through the end- 
less vagaries which Irenaeus and his pedi- 
sequi have painstakingly embalmed in the 
amber of their refutations. But were these 
notions fullblown in the days of Paul? It 
appears to me as if at times Knox were 
almost assuming that Valentino and Mar- 
cus were of the first rather than the sec- 
ond century, or at least were simply spout- 
ing forth old stuff. In a word, it would 
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seem that if Knox is right we can well 
dispense with the qualifying “nascent” 
when speaking of that shadowy forerunner 
of second-century gnosticism which none 
of us knows much about, but which we all 
love to describe. For, to be sure, Paul 
would have waged combat with it (or 
them). 

But these queries, and they might be 
multiplied, should not turn attention away 
from a book that will well repay study by 
those who are ready to go down deep, stay 
down long, and come up dry. 


Morton S. ENsLIN 
Crozer Theological Seminary 


[February 


Contributors’ Column 


(Concluded from page 2) 
received his Ph. D. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, specializing in Amer- 
ican literature, and has contributed articles 
dealing with subjects in that field to various 
journals. 

Scott has been Professor and 
Head of the Department of Religion at 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynch- 
burg, Virginia, since 1924. He was Presi- 
dent of the National Association of Biblical 
Instructors in 1939. He is the author of 4 
History of the Early Christian Church, 
Cokesbury, 1936. 


Are You Now Unemployed or Seeking to Re-Locate? 


in the next issue of the JouRNAL. 


If so you will do well to communicate with the chairman of the Committee on Vacancies: 
Ivan G. Grimshaw, 2757 Fairmount Boulevard, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 


Again this year this committee is planning to send to all the presidents of colleges hav- 
ing departments of Bible and Religion a list of the people enrolled with the committee giving 
a brief statement of their qualifications. (No actual names will appear; numbers being used). 
In case of a vacancy those qualified will be informed immediately. 


A note to Dr. Grimshaw will bring you a registration blank by return mail, and insure 
inclusion of your record. Those enrolled for 1939 may enroll for 1940 by merely forwarding . 
25c¢ in stamps to Dr. Grimshaw and indicating any additions to be made to their 1939 registra- 
tration blank. All those enrolled for 1940 will appear in the Personnel Exchange column 
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THE ASSOCIATION 


THE ANNUAL MEETING 


The thirtieth annual meeting of the National 
Association of Biblical Instructors was held at 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, on Tues- 
day and Wednesday, December 26 and 27, 1939. 
All sessions were well attended. The president, 
Professor William Scott of Randolph-Macon Wo- 
man’s College presided. 

The first session opened at 7:45 P. M. with a 
business meeting. 

The report of the Recording Secretary was ap- 
proved as published in The Journal of Bible and 
Religion, Vol. VII, Part I, p. 32-34. 

The report of the Corresponding Secretary, Dr. 
Erminie Huntress, was approved. Dr. Huntress 
called attention to the fact that 163 copies of the 
“Unit of Bible Study for Secondary Schools” have 
been sold during the year, and more have been 
requested than can be supplied because the supply 
has run low. Since the present edition was made 
in 1935 it seems apparent that the time for a new 
edition has arrived. 

The report of the Treasurer, Dr. Elmer W. K. 
Mould, was received and submitted to an audit- 
ing committee consisting of Dr. Dwight M. Beck 
and Dr. S. V. McCasland. (See the Treasurer’s 
report as published in this issue of the Journal). 
The Treasurer called the attention of the So- 
ciety to the fact that we have succeeded in liqui- 
dating the indebtedness incurred when we made 
the Jowrnal a quarterly; and we have done so 
without a promotion campaign. There is now a 
balance in the bank of $159.76. 

The Editor of the Journal, Dr. Carl E. Purinton, 
told the Society that Dr. Ismar J. Peritz, Editor 
Emeritus, had been ill in a New York hospital. 
To Mrs. Peritz, who was present at the meeting, 
Dr. Purinton presented two bound volumes con- 
taining the issues of the Journal from 1933 to 1937, 
the years during which Dr. Peritz served as editor. 
She expressed thanks for her husband. 

A report was read from Dr. Ivan G. Grim- 
shaw, Chairman of the Committee on Vacancies. 
He stressed three trends: 1. an increase in the 


enrollment with the committee, 2. a greater inter- 
est on the part of college presidents and deans in 
the work of the committee, and 3. an increase in 
membership in the Society through a desire to take 
advantage of our vacancy committee services. 
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While the record of placement is not high, the 
committee is performing two services of value: 1. 
a list of persons and their qualifications, using key 
letters rather than names, is sent to over 300 col- 
lege presidents; 2. this list is published in the 
Journal. The one thing which is lacking is a sense 
of responsibility in each member of the N. A. B. 
I. to notify the chairman of this committee as soon 
as he hears of an impending vacancy. It was 
recommended that the same procedure be followed 
next year of publishing in the February issue of 
the Journal a notice of the committee’s work, that 
a list of those enrolled be sent to college presidents, 
and that it be also published in the May issue of 
the Journal. It was voted that the report be ac- 
cepted with the request that the work of this com- 
mittee be continued by its present chairman. 

Dean Albion Roy King, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Objective Examinations, reported his 
desire to discuss this subject more fully with in- 
dividual members of the Society. He has dis- 
tributed during the year numerous scored exam- 
inations on the Life and Teachings of Jesus to peo- 
ple who have requested them. He wishes a sta- 
tistical analysis of these tests from the student 
point of view and a detailed criticism from the 
professors. Dr. Mary E. Andrews has an ob- 
jective examination on the Old Testament which 
was prepared for students in Goucher by her and 
Dr. S. V. McCasland. It was voted that the re- 
port be adopted. 

The report from the Committee on Syllabi was 
read by Dr. Herbert L. Newman, Chairman. He 
raised the question whether cooperation with the 
International Council of Religious Education was 
advisable, and how far that cooperation should 
extend. Since our supply of the 1935 revision of 
the N. A. B. I. syllabus has been exhausted, the 
time has arrived to determine whether, before this 
syllabus is reprinted, further revision shall be made 
with the help of the aforesaid Council. He sug- 
gested that the question be referred to the Execu- 
tive Council, with power to act. The report was 
approved. 

Dr. Louise S. Eby reported for the committee 
which is investigating the extent of the community 
of interest between the N. A. B. I. and the Pro- 
fessors’ Section of the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education. A panel discussion on this sub- 
ject is in process of preparation which it is hoped 
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will be presented in Chicago later in the spring. It 
was voted that her report be accepted. 

It was then voted to proceed to the reading of 
the Presidential Address and that a discussion of 
new business be deferred until later in the eve- 
ning. 

The President’s Address was entitled: “The 
Teaching of Religion and the Democratic Ideal.” 

Following the reading of this address the busi- 
ness session was resumed. 

Dr. Carl E. Purinton, Editor of the Journal, 
opened a discussion of the proposal to change the 
title of the Journal, a discussion for which mem- 
bers had already been prepared by letters circu- 
lated in advance, and by a referendum which had 
been taken among members and subscribers to the 
Journal. He stressed the need for putting the 
Journal on a sounder financial basis and said that 
he had received advice from Scribner’s, who felt 
that a new title would stimulate new subscribers, 
would bring more books for review, and more ad- 
vertising. He offered as a tentative new title Re- 
ligion in Higher Education, with a subtitle which 
would indicate that the Journal caters to Col- 
leges, Secondary Schools, and Theological Schools, 
and also that it is a publication of the N. A. B. I. 
and a continuation of The Journal of Bible and 
Religion. <A tabulation of the voting up to De- 
cember 26th on the proposed title Journal of 
Religion in Education was presented to the Society, 
showing that approximately 80% of the total vote 
favored the change, while approximately 19% were 
opposed. A spirited discussion ensued. Dr. Purin- 
ton made the motion that the title Religion in 
Higher Education be adopted. This motion was 
seconded. After further discussion, which brought 
out that Secondary Schools would feel themselves 
excluded as a result of the words “Higher Edu- 
cation” in the title, Dr. Purinton offered as an 
amendment to his motion that the title be The 
Journal of Religion in Education. This amend- 
ment was seconded. The discussion continued at 
length. A motion to adjourn was offered, sec- 
onded, and rejected. It was finally voted 25 to 6 
that the matter be tabled for a year. 


The program of the Wednesday morning session, 
which began at 9:45 A. M., was as follows: 

Symposium: “The Renaissance of Biblical The- 
ology and Undergraduate Courses on the Bible.” 

1. “Factors Responsible for the Renewed In- 
terest in the Religious Ideas of the Bible,” by Pro- 
fessor Clarence T. Craig of Oberlin College. 

2. “History and Faith: An Examination of 
their Relationship,” by Professor H. Richard 
Niebuhr of Yale University. 
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3. “The Significance of this Development for 
Undergraduate Courses on the Bible,” by Pro- 


fessor Joseph Haroutunian of Wellesley College : 
and Professor John M. Moore of Hamilton Col- 
lege. 

At the close of this program the following 
items of business were transacted : 

It was announced that a Nominating Committee * 
had been appointed several weeks ago to report at 
the afternoon session. The members of this com- 
mittee were Dr. Mary E. Andrews, Dean Frank 2 
G. Lankard, and Dr. Marion J. Benedict. 

Dr. F. C. Grant reported that a week after the cm 
last year’s meeting the import duty on books had ‘ie 
been cut in half. The war has interfered with his tic 
committees efforts to have a text published giving 9 
Nestle’s Version on one page and the American 
Standard Version opposite. He has made progress, ‘i 
however, in interesting the American Bible So- 
ciety in producing a Bible which shall have wide 
margins for students’ notes. Dr. North of this 
society was introduced, and he told of plans to pro- Jor 
duce a New Testament in 18 signatures of 32 [9 Ed 
pages each, so stapled that they can be inserted into Tr 
a loose-leaf notebook and lie flat. On each page An 
will be a single column of large type, and a large Mi 
portion of the page will be left blank for students’ e 
notes. The production will be without profit. He Pre 
desired an estimate of the sales in each institution. . Mic 

B 

The Wednesday afternoon session commenced Per 
at 2:30 o'clock. Professor Robert P. Casey of B 
Brown University was prevented by illness from 
presenting the paper which he had prepared. The Te 
program, therefore, was as follows: 

Address: “The Fundamental Motif of Chris- [i 
tianity,” by Professor Erwin R. Goodenough of $164 
Yale University. uy 

Address: “Jeremiah’s Doctrine of the New appr 


Covenant, with Particular Reference to the De- 
velopment of the Concept of Monotheism in the 
Old Testament,” by President Julian Morgenstern 
of Hebrew Union College. 4 

Following this program a business meeting was | 
held. 

The Auditing Committee reported that the Treas- 
urer’s books were correct, and they commended the 
care which was evident in the Treasurer’s work. 
It was voted that the Treasurer’s report be ac- 
cepted. 

The Nominating Committee presented the fol: 
lowing nominations for officers for 1940: 

President: Dr. B. Harvie Branscomb. 

Vice-President: Dr. Herbert L. Newman. 
Recording Secretary: Dr. Erminie Huntress. 
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Corresponding Secretary: Dr. Narola Riven- 
burg. 

Treasurer: Dr. Elmer W. K. Mould. 

Chairman of Program Committee: Dr. Virginia 
Corwin. 

Associates in Council: 
and Dr. S. V. McCasland. 

These officers were unanimously elected. 

A report was offered of the meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Council. which recommended the following 
action : 

In order that a second class mailing permit be 
made possible it was suggested that of the $3.00 
membership fee $2.25 be designated as subscrip- 
tion to the Journal and 75 cents for running ex- 
penses. This suggestion was voted. 

The following budget, presented by the Treas- 
urer, was recommended for approval : 


Dr. Muriel S. Curtis, 


Estimated 

Expenditures 1938 1939 1940 
$1259.04 $1308.65 $1100.00 
Editor’s Expense.. 249.40 150.00 200.00 
Treasurer ........ 102.51 35.81 85.00 
Annual Meeting .. 42.31 20.25 30.00 
Miscellaneous Gen- 

eral Expense .. 12.00 17.83 25.00 
Promotion ....... 50.00 
Midwestern 

45.10 32.96 50.00 
Permanent Bank 


It was further recommended that the Treasurer be 
authorized to assign any receipts in excess of 
$1640 to the Journal, to permit increased size of 
any issue. This budget and recommendation were 
approved, 

It was suggested that the Association proceed to 
revise and republish the “Unit of Bible Study for 
Secondary Schools,” and that for that purpose Dr. 
Herbert L. Newman be appointed Chairman of a 
committee of three, of which Mrs. Lewis B. Paton 
should be a second member, and the third be left 
for future selection by Dr. Newman. This sugges- 
tion was voted. 

It was recommended that the next annual meet- 
ing be held on Friday and Saturday, December 27 
and 28, 1940, with power granted to the Executive 
Council to change this decision if future circum- 
Stances make it seem desirable. It was so voted. 

It was also recommended that a committee 
should be appointed to restudy the purpose of the 


‘Association and the title of its Journal. This com- 


mittee should consist of Dr. Mary E. Andrews, 
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Chairman, Dean Frank G. Lankard, Dr. B. Har- 
vie Branscomb, Dr. Carl E. Purinton, and Dr. 
William Scott. This recommendation was voted. 

It was voted that the Corresponding Secretary 
be instructed to send a letter of thanks to Union 
Theological Seminary for its continued hospitality. 


On Wednesday evening at 8:00 P. M. the closing 
session took the form of a joint meeting with the 
American Schools of Oriental Research and the 
Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis. The 
program was as follows: 

Address: “Report on the American Schools of 
Oriental Research,” by Warren J. Moulton. 

Address: “Color Photography of Cuneiform 
Tablets” (illustrated), by John C. Trevor. 

In place of Dr. Nelson Glueck, who was sched- 
uled to speak but who was unable to be present, 
addresses were given by Dr. Millar Burrows and 
Dr. W. F. Albright. 

After the close of the annual meeting a delayed 
letter was received from the Secretary of the 
Midwestern Branch. This letter sent greetings 
from the Branch and a report of its work. 

Respectfully submitted 
Beatrice L. Gorr, 
Recording Secretary. 
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Treasurer's Report for the Year 1939 
RECEIPTS 
Balance reported at annual 


Dues: Arrears for 1938.... 
Current for 1939 .... 1,247.35 
Advance for 1940 .... 79.15 
Sale of literature .......... 61.68 
Replacement check ........ 3.00 $1,725.26 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Printing and distributing 
Journal of Bible and 
$ 1,308,65 
Editors’ expenses, Journal of 
Bible and Religion ..... 150.00 
Treasurer’s expenses ....... 35.81 
Annual meeting ............ 20.25 
Miscellaneous general ex- 
17.83 
Mid-western Branch ....... 32.96 $1,565.50 
Balance in First National 
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Bank, Elmira, N. Y..... $ 159.76 
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ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 


On deposit with Post Office, 


Somerville, N. J. ...... $ 10.99 
A. S. Barnes and Co., adver- 

tising JBR vii/4 ...... 13.50 
Various, for back numbers 

MEMBERSHIP 

Members paid for 1940 ............00.- 12 
Members paid for 1939 ..........seees- 426 
Members in arrears for 1939 ........... 40 
Honorary members 1 479 


Libraries and institutions paid for 1940... 17 
Libraries and institutions paid for 1939... 31 
Libraries and institutions in arrears...... 2 


Exchanges 


1939 
Restored from suspended roll during 1939 3 48 


Members of unknown address .......... 6 
Members dropped during 1939: 
By reason of death ................ 3 


At their own request, various reasons 30 
For non-payment of dues for 1938.... 


Libraries and institutions dropped in 1939 13 
New libraries and institutions enrolled.... 8 


Personnel Exchange 


Readers of the Journal may appropriately bring 
to the attention of college and university officials 
the following list of teachers of religion who are 
available for positions. (This does not mean 
that they are at present unemployed). 

Letters should be addressed to Dr. Ivan G. 
Grimshaw, Chairman, Committee on Vacancies, 
2757 Fairmount Blvd., Cleveland Heights, Ohio, 
who will forward all communications to the ap- 
propriate code number, thus serving to bring the 
institution and the candidates in touch with each 
other. 

Information concerning possible vacancies should 
also be sent to Dr. Grimshaw. 

A letter listing all those enrolled this year 
will be sent to more than two hundred college 
and university presidents on April 15th. 
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D-1—Man; A. B. (History), Hope College; Th. 


(February 


M. Western Theol. Sem. (Michigan); M. 
A. (Phil.), U. of Mich.; S. T. M. (Sys. 
Theol.), Harvard Div. Sch.; Ph. D. (Sys. 
Theol.), Hartford Theol. Sem.; one year 
of System. Theol. at Univ. of Marburg, 
6 yrs. teaching experience in Psych. Phil. 
and Relig. Desired subjects: anything in 
theological or biblical field. 


G-1—Man; A. B. (Bib. Lit.), Hiram College; 


B. D. (Pract. Theol.), Yale; M. A. Rel. 
Educ.), U. of Chicago; Ph. D. (Phil. and 
Psych. of Rel.), Univ. of Edinburgh; fel- 
low in Rel. Educ., Univ. of Chicago, 1927- , 
28; Instructor 3 yrs. in church related co-ed. | 
college; prof. of Bible, junior college for © 
two years; 2 yrs. head of dept. of religion © 
in mid-western college. Now engaged in 
research. Desired subjects bible, rel. educ., 
and philosophy. 


H-1—Woman; A. B. (Bible), Mt. Holyoke; 


B. D. (N. T.), Union Sem.; Ph. D. 
(Phil.), Radcliffe-Harvard; one yr. grad. 
work in Sys. Theol. at Marburg; one-half | 
yr. grad. study at Amer. Sch. of Oriental 
Research, Jerusalem; 2 yrs. instruc. in bib. 
lit. in southern women’s college. Now 
engaged in literary research. Desired sub- 
jects bible, comp. rel., phil. 


M-1—Man, A. B. Internat. College, Smyrna, Tur- 
key; B. D. (Church Hist.); Union Sem. 
N. Y.; M. A. (Rel. Educ.), Teachers’ 
Coll. Columbia; Ph. D. (Ch. Hist.), Hart- 
ford Sem.; one yr. grad. work in hist. at 
Columbia. 15 yrs. teach. experience in the 
Near East. Prof. in Near East School of 
Theol., Beirut, but prevented from returning 
because of war. Desired subjects Church 
Hist., Rel. Educ., Bible, Phil. of Rel., Chris- | 
tian Ethics. 

P-1—Man; A. B. Bates; Ph. D. Yale Univ.; 2 
yrs. Yale Div. Sch.; 1 yr. Amer. School 
of Orien. Research, Jerusalem; 1 yr. Har- 
vard. Author of two texts in the field of 
religion. 12 yrs. teaching experience. Now 
head of department of religion in eastern 
college. Desired subjects History, Litera- [ 
ture, and Philosophy of Religion and_ its 
Social Application. 

W-1—Woman; B. A. (Latin), Keuka; B. D. (N. 
T.), Colgate-Rochester ; M. A. (Rel. Educ.), 

Union Sem. N. Y. 2 yrs. teaching experi- 

ence in history of the Bible. Desired sub- 

jects bib. lit. and church hist. 
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